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Why France Is a Better Bet Today 








For New Comfort, New Pleasure In Your Home... 


“Paint Beat with Pittsburgh Rint! 





@ This lovely colonial-style room has been decorated in rich, Raleigh Tavern 
Green—one of the glorious shades available in Pittsburgh’s Historic Paints. The 
furniture shown is by Consider H. Willett, Inc. Decorations are by Lucille Knoche. 





ODAY, you can paint a wealth 

of new ideas into your home 
to make it more livable and lov- 
able for all the family! 


@ Let yourself go with COLOR 
DYNAMICS and utilize the en- 
ergy in color scientifically. Give 
tired rooms an exciting new 
look and your whole family a 
refreshing lift as well. Rooms 
can be given a warmer or cooler 
atmosphere to complement their 
exposure. Your home will be 
more inviting and a far more 
pleasant place to live. 





@ Broad exterior areas done in Pittsburgh’s 
white Sun-Proof House Paint complement ar- 
chitectural design. This remarkable paint resists 
action of fumes in industrial locations, and 


actually cleans itself after rains. @ The lovely color arrange- 


ments you achieve by paint- 
ing the Pittsburgh COLOR 


_ Prrrssurcu Paints 
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DYNAMICS way can be made 
all the more lasting by the /ive- 
epee protection of Pittsburgh 

igh-quality paints. That’s due to 
special “Vitolized Oils’ that stay 
in the Pittsburgh Paint film to 
keep it Jive, tough, elastic! 


@ For the utmost in beauty and 
protection—today and for years 
to come—paint right with 
COLOR DYNAMICS — paint 
best with Pittsburgh Paints! 


*Trade Mark Registered 


@ Ask yd Pittsburgh dealer 
fora FR w sept of our interest- 
ing booklet, * ior Dynamics for 
the Home.”’ Or send this coupon. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div. 
Dept. P-41, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Please send me a FREE copy 
of your new Booklet,* “Color 
amics for the Home.’ 





Name_ 





Street_ 





City 





penises OID se a 
Copr. 1961, Pittsburgh Plate Giass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Bethlehem tells about expansion plans 





Each year Bethlehem issues an Annual 
Report to Employees to keep them in- 
formed on the company’s activities 
of the preceding year and its plans 
for the future. The ‘report for 1950, 
appearing as the Annual Report Issue 
of the Bethlehem Review, came out 
recently. A few highlights are briefly 
given below. 

While the report covers such topics 
as the result of the year’s operations, 


Annual Steel Capacity to Reach 17,600,000 Tons by End of ’52 


The current expansion program will 
bring Bethlehem’s steel capacity to 
17,600,000 net tons annually by the 
end of 1952. This is an increase of 
2,600,000 tons over the 1950 capacity. 

In a message to employees, E. G. 
Grace, Chairman, said: “Along with 
this growth there has been continu- 
ing emphasis on human values. Good 


housekeeping and good working con- 
ditions in our plants are of major im- 
portance. Our social insurance and 
pension provisions have been im- 
proved. Our safety record has been the 
best in history, with in-plant accidents 
far lower than those on the highway 
or in the homes. We have made nota- 
ble progress in industrial medicine.” 





31 Safety Awards to Company 
in 1950 


B NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
AwaRD 
: 
nor mag see cones 





During the 1949-1950 competition 
sponsored by the National Safety 
Council, sixteen Bethlehem opera- 
tions won recognition for outstanding 
achievement in the promotion of 
safety. In addition, awards for ac- 
complishments in safety were received 
by other Bethlehem operations from 
the Steel Founders’ Society, the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, and the Joseph A. 
Holmes Safety Association, making 
a total of 31 awards in all. 
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Mill Speed Doubled 


Chief aim of the expansion program 
is more steel. But in addition new fin- 
ishing facilities are being added, and 
existing ones improved. For example, 
the speed of the cold-reducing mill 
shown above has been doubled, with 
a corresponding increase in output. 


in Annual Report to Employees 


pensions, social insurance, and safety, 
the main feature is a detailed de- 
scription of Bethlehem’s current pro- 
gram of expansion. 

Although it is intended for em- 
ployees there are many outside the 
company who find much of interest 
in the report. If you would like to see 
it, write for a copy to the Publications 
Department, Room 1041, Bethlehem 
Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 





Highlights of 1950 Operations 


The Annual Report to Employees 
contains a brief summary of the year’s . 
operations, including total revenues, 
total payroll, steel production, num- 
ber of employees and their average 
earnings, taxes paid, and other data. 


Steel Capacity Grows Faster 
Than Population 
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SWITCH TO 


PENNZOIL 


Tough jill PENNSYLVANIA Ott 





PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 


AT BETTER DEALERS...COAST TO COAST | 
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TALKING IT OVER 



































Since the end of World War I, 
America has poured billions into Eu- 
rope to help the democracies regain 
their economic health. It has spent 
additional billions for arms for our 
allies. It has assured the non-Commu- 
nist nations of our armed support in 
the event of attack. It has worked un- 
ceasingly to achieve the peace for 
which most of the world yearns so 
eagerly. 

In return for shouldering so much 
of the free world’s burden, military as 
well as economic, it would not seem 
unreasonable to expect a full measure 
of co-operation. Yet what do we find? 
Nations that are supposed to be our 
allies are shipping militarily useful 
materials to Russia and her satellites 
to help build up the war machine that 
our boys—and their own as well—may 
some day have to fight. We find, too, 
these same supposedly “friendly” na- 
tions gouging us on the prices of war 
materials that we are stockpiling for 
our common defense—theirs as well 
as our own. What is their conception 
of the moral obligation of an ally? 




















* * * 











Several months ago, Senator 
Herbert R. O’Conor (D.-Md.) stated 
that last year such strategic products 
as steel, tires, vehicles and chemicals 
had been shipped to Communist coun- 
tries from Britain, France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Aus- 
tria, Denmark, Sweden, Norway and 
Western Germany. He stated that ma- 
terials of war value had even been 
shipped to Iron Curtain countries from 
factories built by funds we supplied 
through the ECA. He mentioned Brit- 
ain as a special offender for selling 
rubber and other goods to the Chinese 
Communists. 

It has been claimed that last year 
one tenth of all the rubber produced 
in Malaya was sent to Russia. Before 
World War II, Russia’s yearly pur- 
chases of natural rubber averaged 
35,000 tons, yet last year 85,000 tons 
went directly to Russia from British 
Malaya and another 38,000 tons to 
Communist China. An additional 44.- 
000 tons were sent to British Hong 
Kong, and this, too, no doubt found 
its way to Russia. 



































































































































* * * 











Last year, Canada sold tremen- 
dous quantities of scarce aluminum to 
Russia, Communist China, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia; Australia and New 
Zealand furnished Russia with mil- 
lions of pounds of wool; Belgium sent 





























Allies should act like allies 


by Graham Patterson 


International 


O’Conor. He aired aid to Russia. 


Czechoslovakia 13,000 tons of copper. 
7,000 tons of zinc and 1,100 tons of 
lead. Russia also got $8 million worth 
of valuable industrial equipment from 
Belgium, and $28 million worth of 
tools and machinery from Great Brit- 
ain. 

The United States has halted the 
sale to Russia of all goods that might 
have. military use, and has acted to 
stop the reshipment to Russia of such 
goods sent from the U.S. to non-Com- 
munist countries. 

But our allies seem to see nothing 
wrong with the practice of building up 
the country they know to be their 
enemy and ours. The Department of 
Commerce reveals that the Russians 
are eagerly buying all the machinery 
and raw materials they can get, and a 
number of our allies, particularly 
Britain and Belgium, are just as eag- 
erly supplying them. 


* * 


Such actions are indefensible. 
It is tragic that while British soldiers 
and troops sent by other countries are 
dying at the hands of Communists in 
Korea, their own governments are fur- 
nishing the Communists with materi- 
als with which to do the killing. It is 
equally tragic that our own men in 
Korea are being maimed and killed 
by Communists helped by the very 
people who are looking to us for help. 
It is time for our allies to make up 
their minds which side they are on— 
and act like allies. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Progress in Topeka: Your fine job 
is having its effects on the Kansas legis- 
lature. Shortly after copies were distrib- 
uted, the legislature was an ocean of 
white as each had his magazine open to 
[ ‘How Topeka Hospital Lost Its ‘Snakes’,” 
Health, Feb. 21], despite the fact they 
were supposed to be in session. 

It looks now as if the appropriation 
will come through in fine shape, and we 
are very much indebted to you. 

Harry LEVINSON, co-ordinator of 

professional education, Topeka 

State Hospital, Topeka, Kan. 


Approval: “Consider the Koreans” 
[The World and Us, Feb. 7] is a master- 
piece. We thank you for your moral cour- 
age in writing what should have been 
written long ago. We hope you continue 
to present ideas for decency and human- 
ity. 

Cuarves’ E, Weaver, Manheim, Pa. 


Soil Erosion: In your review of 
Big Hugh (Books, Feb. 21], you state 
that “now the Soil Conservation Service, 
operating through 2,220 districts, run by 
the farmers themselves, plans to have all 
U.S. farm soil erosion-proof by about 
1970. Most of the world’s civilized nations 
are following suit and the future of the 
planet’s surviving 4 billion arable acres 
seems safer now than ever before.” 

I do not question the intent or. the 
splendid work of the Soil Conservation 
Service, but in Road to Survival, William 
Vogt, noted conservationist, pictures the 
colossal and continuing destruction of 
topsoil throughout the world. 

His evidence on South America, Af- 
rica and other vast areas of the earth’s 
surface indicates that there is little im- 
mediate hope of making the arable acres 
of this earth safer through plans of ero- 
sion control, especially in view of the rap- 
idly increasing population pressure. .. . 
It is said that the net increase in popula- 


Pathfinder, April 4, 1951. Volume 58, No. 7. 
Pathfinder is published every other Wednesday by 
Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
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Replace Your 






Winter-Weary Spark Plugs 
with new 


CHAMPIONS 


BE A CHAMPION DRIVER 


. « - New Spark Plugs now insure better performance all Summer 





Old, winter-weary 
—_ plugs like 
this are gas rob- 
bers—cause slug- 
gish, wasteful, en- 
gine operation. 


New, clean, effi- 
cient spark plugs 
restore lost power 
—quickly save 
their cost in in- 
creased gas mileage. 


The American people instinctively 
seek the best in quality, value and 
dependability. For more than a 
uarter century, Champion Spark 
lugs have earned this seal of public 
approval—“‘America’s Favorite.” 


As an important, everyday family 
utility, your car should be given regular 
care and inspection of vital parts. 
Install new Champion Spark Plugs 
now for maximum economy, power 
and dependability all Summer long! 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Listento CHAMPION ROLL CALL...Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over ABC network 


5 





Get more than you bargained 


‘3 


Combed T-shirts 

Knit from highly absorbent 
Hanespun cotton yarns. 
Sag resistant. 























for- 






NYMR 


Bias-cut shorts 


New! No-bind GIVVIES*. 
Three comfortable styles. 
Colors, whites, stripes. 
“Patented and Sanforized 


the best buy in underwear! 


Om & & 


Fig Leaf briefs Broadcloth shorts Athletic undershirts Knitted shorts 

Double in seat. Fully cut. Sanforized. Fine combed cotton yarn. Gentile athletic support. 
Finest in waist- Two styles. Colors, whites, Fully cut, highly absorbent. Double-panel seat. Finest 
band and leg openings. stripes. Fast colors. Trim-fit Swiss rib. elastic waistband. 


You get more style, more wear, more comfort 
at Hanes prices. Why pay more? 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 


underwear ¢ sportswear « children’s sleepers 





tion amounts to 50,000 new mouths to 
feed every day of the year. Yet in the 
United States alone, according to Vogt, 
“we are losing every day as the result of 
erosion the equivalent of 200 40-acre 
farms.” 

Dr. Georce H. Hosart, High 

Point College, High Point, N. C. 


The answer seems to be that Hugh 
Bennett is an optimist, William Vogt a 
pessimist.—Ed. 


Translating a Billion: Your ar- 
ticle on what a “whale of a lot of money” 
a billion dollars is [Nation, Feb. 7] re- 
minds me of an editorial I wrote for the 
Vallejo Council Journal of the Knights 
of Columbus. I quote from it: 

“When the Federal Government em- 
barked on its tremendous spending spree 





yi 


Yardley for Pathfinder 


in the early Thirties, those concerned 
seemed to fear the use of the term ‘billion 
dollars.” Apparently this term made the 
amount seem too large for comprehen- 
sion; therefore it was camouflaged in the 
newspapers, on the radio and elsewhere 
by such terms as one thousand million 
. . - forty-four hundred million, etc... . 
It is no more correct to say five thousand 
million dollars than it is to price an ar- 
ticle as twelve hundred ninety-five cents 
instead of twelve dollars and ninety-five 
cents. 

Nevertheless, it was a painless way 
of getting the public used to the term, so 
that it would become more or less com- 
monplace. Now we overlook the enormity 
oe 

“Let us assume that you [have a bil- 
lion dollars and] decide to transport the 
bills to your bank by truck. How many 
trucks will be required? By accurately 
weighing a one-dollar bill it is found that 
it weighs 1.02 grams; it will require 445 
bills to equal one pound. By computation, 
it is found that the billion bills will 
weigh 2,247,191 pounds and require 1,123 
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one-ton trucks to transport them, with 
enough one-dollar bills left over to fill a 
half-ton pickup and still leave $84,995 for 
your pocket change.” 


R. C. Dwyer, Vallejo, Calif. 


From the Taxpayers: I have only 
one suggestion to make regarding your 
splendid editorial “Taxpayers Need a 
‘Fair Deal’ ” { Talking It Over, March 7}. 
You didn’t make it strong enough... . 
But keep going. ... 

Nice. Keep, Berkeley, Calif. 





ee The Government’s tax formula 
seems now to consist of only three ques- 
lions: 
1. How much money have you got? 
2. Where is it? 3. How long will it take 
to get it down here? 
ZaLpH A. RocHELLE, Durham, N. C. 


Las Vegas the Unshakable: Your 
article “A-bomb Tests: Are Armies Obso- 
lete?” [Nation, Feb. 21] shocked me as 
mightily as though I had sat upon one, 
so glaring were its inaccuracies. 

Inasmuch as the AEC Nevada test 
site is some 70 miles from Las Vegas, un- 
less my mathematics are wrong it took 
some six minutes for the sound of the det- 
onation to be heard here, not two min- 
utes as reported, which would have 
placed the explosion some 25 miles dis- 
tant. 

As I was standing on the outskirts 
of Las Vegas on the morning of Feb. 6 at 
5:45 a.m., I witnessed the flash and six 
minutes later the detonation. The latter 
was not earth-shocking and no buildings 
swayed. ... 

As to the blast effect on patrons at 
the famed Flamingo Hotel . . . gamblers 
under the tables were only looking for 
winning $100 chips which they had 
dropped. Your report of three women in 
hysterics was correct, but only because 
they simultaneously hit three jackpots. 
The porter who hid himself in the closet 
did so inadvertently. The door of the 
closet swung shut on him and locked 
when he went to get a whisk broom to 
brush away a pile of gold dust a miner 
had dropped. 

The concussion did cause two large 
windows to break, however. 

Nevadans, and particularly Las Ve- 
gans, are singularly proud of the fact 
that the state has what is required by the 
AEC to test those things which may pre- 
vent the Iron Curtain from falling upon 
the Western Hemisphere. . 

J. R. McQuiLkin, managing direc- 

tor, Chamber of Commerce, Las 

Vegas, Nev. 


PATHFINDER said: “After two terrible 
minutes came a rush of warm air, fol- 
lowed by the shock and roar of the con- 
cussion.” Sound travels approximately a 
mile in five seconds, but the “explosive 
wave,” pushing air ahead of it, travels 
three times as fast.—Ed. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PatHFinbeErR, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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If your car feels like this... 
its time for MARFAK 
chassis lubrication 





That cushiony feeling —— @ | 
lasts longer with- MARFAK 


Trade in rough riding for s-m-o-o-t-h 
gliding! Get Marfak \ubrication—longer 
lasting because it’s specially compounded 
to resist wash-out and to stand up under 
constant road pounding. Marfak gives you 
1,000 miles or more of “cushiony” driving 
ease! Get Marfak lubrication today from 
your Texaco Dealer, the best friend your 
car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America | | 









TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
7 








Lady, look twice before you leave your ironing board to answer the telephone or door 
bell. That iron can quickly become 600°F. hot—hot enough to set fire to fabrics and 
even the board itself before you know it. Be sure the iron is on its safety rest before 


you leave it. For extra safety, cover your ironing board with an asbestos cover. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
Reprints will be furnished gladly without charge to those who wish to cooperate in 
advancing this cause. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY +» THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 






7 
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DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE— CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
8 





FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 


obligations. 
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The Cover. La Belle France is 
the “first lady” of Washington this 
week as President Vincent Auriol of 
our ally across the seas pays a state 
visit to the United States. Although he 
is the chief executive of one of the Big 
Five nations, his name rarely appears 
in the American press. Is he a power 
or merely a figure-head? Can France 
measure up to the role assigned to it 
in the defense of Europe? See “Why 
France Is a Better Risk,” page 20. 


ee oe 


Next Issue. For months Russia 
and its satellites have been massing 
armies on the borders of Marshal 
Tito’s Yugoslavia. If the Kremlin 
strikes at Yugoslavia, will the result 
be a “Balkan Korea” or another world 
war? You'll find the answer to those 
questions in “The Reds Who Hate 
Stalin” in the April 18 issue. 


*x* * * 
Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 


American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 


Rie 
*“| keep my false teeth clean and 
odor-free with Polident. When 
my plate feels clean and fresh 
and cool from a Polident bath, 
I'm safe from Denture Breath.” 
Mr. A. G. R., New Milford, Pa. 





You know what Mr. R. means— 
it’s a wonderful feeling to know that 
you’re not offending friends with 
Denture Breath. And it’s great when 
your plates feel clean and cool and 
fresh—from their Polident bath. 
Remember, dental plates need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser. Don’t brush, soak them in 
Polident (only about a cent a day) 
to keep them sparkling clean, free 
from Denture Breath. Get Polident 
tomorrow. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDE nT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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The trucks that do the most for you! 


Here’s what’s NEW about power 
You get more horsepower than ever 
in the new Dodge ‘“Job-Rated’’ 
Trucks! Eight efficient engines— 
94 to 154 horsepower—with power 
increases up to 20%! You get the 
right power for your job with top 
economy. Yet these new trucks are 
priced with the lowest! 


Here’s what’s NEW about ease 
of handling . . . You can turn 


these new trucks in a smaller circle. 
Handling is easier because of new 
worm-and-roller steering gears and 
more convenient steering wheel 
angle —plus cross-steering, wide front 
tread, and short wheelbase. 


More than 50 brand-new features 


NEW! MORE ECONOMICAL PERFORM- 
ANCE with higher compression ratio 
on models through 1 ton. 


NEW! SMOOTHER RIDE with new, “Ori- 
flow” shock absorbers—standard on 1/2-, 
3/4-, and 1-ton models, 


NEW! EASIER BAD-WEATHER START- 
ING with new moistureproof ignition 
and high-torque starting motor. 


NEW! EASIER LOADING with lower 
ground-to-floor height—on all models 
through two tons. 


Dodqe 
See yor jor today frp TRUCK THAT FITS YOUR JOB...a DODGE ZoeRutt 


Here’s what’s NEW about styling 
Distinctive new lines, massive new 
grille, new two-tone cab trim, and 
new appointments make these the 
best-dressed trucks on the road! 
Lower hood lines make it easier to 
see more of the road ahead. More 
comfortable, redesigned seats, too! 


Here’s what’s NEW about safety 
Never before such smooth, quiet 
truck brake action—thanks to new 
molded, tapered Cyclebond brake 
linings on 1%-ton models and up, 
except air brake models. Improved 
hand brake operates independently 
of service brakes. ‘‘Pilot-House’’ 
cabs offer extra visibility. 


. « » including: 


NEW! TWIN CARBURETION AND EX- 
HAUST SYSTEM for more power with 
economy —available on all high-ton- 
nage models. 


PLUS THIS EXCLUSIVE! gyrol Fluid Drive 
available on Ya-, %-, and 1-ton models. 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Signed by June 1, the target date set by the State Department. Great 
Britain and Australia are balking on acceptance of the treaty because 
it provides no war reparations and would make Japan a free competitor 
with Britain for Far East trade. 


THE AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT, elected partially on the promise to win heavy war 
compensation from the Japanese, probably won't sign until local 
political conditions warrant the risk. If the treaty were signed 
immediately a government upheaval might result with the Conservatives 
giving way to the Socialists, who also promised to deliver reparations 
but who, as the minority party, are not in the position of having to 
make good. 


MacArthur would come home immediately. MacArthur will remain in Tokyo 
until the Korean war ends, may even act as the United Nations repre- 
sentative in truce-making. He would also probably direct the forma- 
tion of the U.N.'s Korean police body. 


SPECULATION ON MACARTHUR'S POST—KOREAN CAREER is now purely academic. Before 
he takes any other job, or retires to private life, the General will 
complete his history of World War II in the Pacific, which is being 


written independently of the Pentagon's master history of the war. 
MACARTHUR'S BOOK, WHICH SLIGHTLY RANKLES THE WHITE HOUSE AND THE PENTAGON, is 


unique as a military history. Written by Americans and Japanese, it 
will run in parallel chapters, giving Japanese and American versions 


of every political and military development during the war. 


sources Board——a political anomaly in the defense mobilization setup-—— 
continues to plague the President. Truman likes Symington, would hate 
to lose him, but can't find a job he feels is big enough for Syming- 
ton. Insiders think the President is just keeping Symington around as 
"insurance" in case either Stabilization Director Eric Johnston or 
Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson quits unexpectedly. 


SYMINGTON PROBABLY COULD FILL EITHER JOB to the satisfaction of both labor and 
industry. Thick-skinned and tough, he can get along with both. 
Possibly more important right now, he is on friendly terms with mem- 
bers of the President's Cabinet, with whom Wilson and Johnston have 


been waging a running feud ever since their appointments. 


cations Commission to stop the transmission of race and gambling 
results by telephone or telegraph. 


NEXT CONGRESSIONAL TARGET will be the Internal Revenue Bureau. Congress may 
launch an investigation to find out why the Bureau hasn't made 
stricter checks on gamblers' incomes and sought stiffer penalties for 
known violators. 


review of possible deportation cases. Besides checking the records of 
‘naturalized racketeers, Congress will try to push through legislation 
calling for the imprisonment of convicted criminals BEFORE deporta-— 
tion, instead of allowing deportation to be used as an alternative 
punishment as in the case of Charles (Lucky) Luciano, who escaped a 
30- to 50-year sentence by being sent to Italy. 
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SUPERHOT: This man uses a micrometer to get the blades 
1 of this impeller for a turbo-jet plane just right. It must 

stay true in an inferno of blazing gases. Enormous 
quantities of the toughest alloy steels are needed for defense. 
See picture #2 for new source of scarce alloying metal. 


stream of molten waste was poured on a slag pile. Today, 

slag is being re-processed to recover the small amounts 
of scarce alloying metals that make steel tough enough for 
tanks, planes and guns. 


y] READ THIS PICTURE BACKWARDS: Years ago this 


WET-WASH FOR FUEL: Over 600,000 

Americans, working for more than 200 

steel companies, are in a competitive race 
to produce more steel. That results in new ideas, 
new methods. This plant cleans coal so that 
furnaces can step up production by hundreds 
of tons per day. 
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OLD SLAG PILES 
HELP MAKE 
STEEL FOR JETS 


New ideas and hard work are pushing 
up America’s steel production at the 
fastest rate in history. Steel mills have 
big appetites... This page tells some 
interesting things about what is being 
done to feed them. 





Inflation comes when goods are scarce. 
‘The zooming steel production of 
America’s independent steel industry 
has left the rest of the world far 
behind. Some day this steel 
production will lick the armament 
problem and make steel for home 
and business plentiful again. 

If you want more facts on the growth 
of American steel production, write 
for reprints from Steelways maga- 
zine titled, ‘‘Metallurgy Bucks A 
Heat Wave’, “‘Mn and the Iron 
Curtain” ,and‘‘Coal Comes Clean’’, 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y. 
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Pathfinder 


‘See no evil, hear no evil’ 


The list of Administration scandals soars, 


but Truman sees nothing wrong 


When Harry Truman won his 
surprising re-election in 1948, both his 
critics and his supporters seemed to 
agree on one thing: He would be lucky to 
avoid major scandals which could send 
his Administration toppling into history’s 
trash can when the voters rendered their 
judgment in 1952. 

This week, the list of scandals was 
lengthening. It stretched in an unbroken 
line straight back to the start of Tru- 
man’s new term in January 1949: 

There was the tie-up between organ- 
ized crime and the Democratic city ma- 
chines disclosed by the Kefauver com- 
mittee. 

There were the unsavory loans by 
RFC to political favorites. 

There was the scandal of enormous 
profits from the sale of surplus war goods 
overseas, involving the name of the Pres- 
ident’s military aide, Maj. Gen. Harry 
Vaughan. 

There was the unabashed influence- 
peddling of the “five percenters,” also 
involving General Vaughan and his pal 
John Maragon. 

And earlier there was the grain spec- 
ulation of the President’s physician, Brig. 
Gen. Wallace Graham. (Last week Tru- 





Acme 
O’ Dwyer. The Ambassador finds himself 
on an undiplomatic spot. (SEE: Crime) 
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man recommended Graham’s promotion 
to Major General.) - 

With all these staring him in the 
face, Truman was back from his Florida 
vacation apparently still convinced that 
nothing at all was wrong in his Admin- 
istration. It would be up to the voters to 
decide whether he was right. 


Crime & politics— 
deadly partnership 


For almost ten months New 
Yorkers—blasé by nature—were unim- 
pressed as Senator Estes Kefauver (D.- 
Tenn.) barnstormed the hinterlands. But 
when it finally hit Manhattan, his Crime 
Investigating Committee put on the hot- 
test show Gothamites—and millions of 
televiewers—had seen in years. 

The stars were a motley throng of 
goons, racketeers, hoods, musclemen and 
their political cronies. There was even a 
moll to add spice and a U.S. Ambassador 
to add quality. 

After disposing of big-time bookie 
Frank Erickson (who helped set a na- 
tional vogue by parrying all questions 
with: “I refuse to answer on the grounds 
that it might tend to incriminate me”) 
and hoodlum chief Joe Adonis, the Sena- 
tors warmed to their exposure of organ- 
ized crime in the world’s biggest city. 

Initial target was underworld ruler 
Frank Costello. A glib Manhattan lawyer 
stepped to the stand and put the finger 
on him as boss of New York’s bookies. 
Then came a minor politico who tabbed 
him boss of Tammany Hall. 

Walkout. They were followed by 
the prime minister of gangsterdom him- 
self. Costello, who refused to be tele- 
vised (see Radio), turned in a dramatic 
performance in a rasping, whining voice. 
He sneered. He snarled. He sweated 
and he squirmed. Twice he rose and 
stalked from the courtroom. 

But prodded by committee counsel 
Rudolph Halley, he jdentified 14 Tam- 
many leaders as “social friends,” ad- 
mitted once pulling strings to make an- 
other pal Tammany head. 

“What was your ability to persuade 
politicians?” he was asked. 

“I can’t explain it,” he replied. 
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Acme 
TV star. Costello admits he knows some 
New York politicians. (SEE: Crime) 


He was equally vague about his 
sources of income. Demanded Halley: 
“What did you do in 1946 to earn $15,- 
000?” 

Replied Costello: “I don’t think I 
did a damn thing.” 

But $15,000 was small potatoes to 
a man who could and did endorse a $325,- 
000 note for his old New Orleans associ- 
ate, “Dandy Phil” Kastel. The motiva- 
tion: “Pure friendship,” said Friendly 
Frank. Then too he had a “little strong- 
box” at home, but it contained only “a 
little cash.” How much? Frankie forgot. 
Maybe, suggested New Hampshire’s 
Charles Tobey, somebody could be sent 
over to find out. Suddenly Costello re- 
called that there was $50,000 or so in 
the box. 

It was about this time that people 
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sat up and took notice of the man behind 
the investigation. Something about Estes 
Kefauver fired the public imagination. A 
tall, dignified man (6 feet, 3 inches) with 
sharp blue eyes, Kefauver came to the 
Senate by way of a sleepy Tennessee 
town and a boyhood hero-worship for 
Woodrow Wilson. A varsity lineman for 
three years at the University of Tennes- 
see, he was graduated cum laude from 
Yale Law School in 1927. 

The 47-year-old Senator is a watered- 
down Fair Dealer, keeps an autographed 
picture of Franklin D. Roosevelt in his 
office. His committee, however, is con- 
ducted on a completely nonpartisan basis. 

Chubby Star. Unquestioned hit of 
the New York show was Virginia Hill 
Hauser, suspected bank courier for the 
mobsters and moll of the slain Benjamin 
(Bugsy) Siegel. Virginia, 34 and show- 
ing rolls of fat where they usually appear 
first, was tastefully clad in a silver blue 
mink stole. In her sweetest Southern 





Wide World 
Kefauver. An overworked chairman is 
ready to call a halt. (SEE: Crime) 


accent — interspersed with occasional 
Bronxisms—she told the entranced com- 
mittee all: how she had run away from 
her Alabama home at 17, of the kind- 
ness she had met at the hands of assorted 
Yankees like Adonis, Costello and Bugsy 
Siegel. (“His name was Benny, see.”) 

In her lil ol’ life, it seemed, Ginny 
had met just about every big-time mob- 
ster in the country. And, as it has hap- 
pened to nice girls since time immemo- 
rial, everybody gave her things—mostly 
money. Ginny’s only vice was playing the 
ponies. But she won with such monoto- 
nous regularity that she finally gave it up 
because she didn’t want to “get into 
trouble with the Government.” 

Bugsy’s girl swayed demurely out of 
the courtroom, then paused to: (1) smash 
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a woman reporter in the nose; (2) clout 
another reporter in the face; (3) kick a 
third in the shins;* (4) try to brain still 
another with her shoe; (5) shout her 
passionate hope that an atom bomb 
would fall on all of them. 

His Excellency Testifies. Though 
temporarily blinded by Virginia, the Con- 
gressmen soon recaptured their chief ob- 
ject: to link the political fortunes of 
underworld boss Costello and of former 
New York Mayor William O’Dwyer, now 
Ambassador to Mexico. 

First politician to testify was city 
Water Commissioner James J. Moran. 
He admitted that, back when he was first 
deputy fire commissioner (O’Dwyer- 
appointed), Brooklyn numbers _ boss 
Louis Weber might have come to his 
office some three times. Moran’s ex-recep- 
tionist then testified the visits numbered 
about 50. Later, giving the stare to Mo- 
ran, the greasy-faced Weber declared he 
had never seen him before, was promptly 
slapped with a perjury charge. 

The stage was set. O’Dwyer flew up 
from Mexico to face the Senators. Yes, 
the former mayor had visited Costello’s 
home in 1942. And by some coincidence 
several Tammany leaders had been there 
at the same time. O’Dwyer had also met 
Joe Adonis. He admitted appointing to 
office men known to have connections 
with Costello or his associates. 

The committee hammered away at 
O’Dwyer’s part in the Anastasia case of 
1941. O’Dwyer, then Kings County dis- 
trict attorney, had, in his own words, a 
perfect case against Brooklyn waterfront 
boss Al Anastasia. The crime: murder of 
rebel stevedore Peter Panto. 

Key witness was one Abe (Kid 
Twist) Reles. While guarded by six po- 
licemen, Reles mysteriously “fell” to his 
death from a Coney Island hotel room. 
Thereupon the case against Anastasia 
was dropped. His Wanted card was mys- 
teriously lifted from police files. Result: 
Swarthy Al Anastasia—who apparently 
had all the right connections—went free 
to ply his trades of strong-arming and ex- 
tortion. Joker: Nobody believes Abe 
Reles “fell” unassisted. 

Cried Tobey: “The whole thing is a 
tawdry mess, smelling unto heaven, and 
I don’t believe the whole truth will be 
told until Judgment Day.” 

Expensive Good Will. The Am- 
bassador was followed on the stand by 
John P. Crane, head of New York’s Uni- 
formed Firemen’s Association. Crane 
caused a sensation by testifying-that he 
had given Moran a total of $55,000 “to 
promote Mr. Moran’s good will on behalf 
of the firemen.” He had also contributed, 
in the name of his firefighter’s union, 
$3,500 to Governor Thomas E. Dewey’s 
1948 Presidential campaign. 

Then Crane dropped the bombshell 
which, if true, may be the national scan- 
dal the Republicans need to scuttle the 
Truman Administration. In October 1949, 
he testified, he had given $10,000 to 
O’Dwyer as “evidence of support” by the 
UFA in his campaign for mayor. 

Last Stop. After tearing the lid 
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Wide World 
‘irginia Hill. She can’t keep track of 
all her money. (SEE: Crime) 


off New York, Kefauver’s committee 
headed back to Washington to hear wor- 
thies like Jake (Greasy Thumb) Guzik, 
an old Capone henchman. The members 
had to work fast; unless extended by the 
Senate, the committee goes out of exist- 
ence on March 31. 

Estes Kefauver and his committee 
had accomplished their purpose: an un- 
deniable link had been established be- 
tween crime and politics on local, state 
and possibly national levels. 

In its waning days Attorney General 
J. Howard McGrath and FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover urged that the investiga- 
tion be continued permanently, possibly 
in the form of a commission, a sugges- 
tion which dovetails with Chairman Ke- 
fauver’s hopes. 


Wide World 


Student. “Greasy Thumb” Guzik knows 
from nothing. (SEE: Crime) 
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United Kingdom? 

Still undecided is whether Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are to be considered 
part of Western Europe or part of the 
North Atlantic Ocean area —or whether 
4 new, independent command for the 
British Isles is to be set up. 


Germany? 

Western Germany is expected 
to become 2 full partner of 
the Pact nations by early summer 
and will be under Eisenhower. 


Ie 
MEDITERRANEAN 
COMMAND 





Gretschel, Pathfinder 


The defense. Mediterranean Command, with the North Atlantic and Western Europe Commands, will seal the West from Russia. 


The pattern of European defense 
As it shapes up, it brightens hopes for peace 


For the past year, at 10:30 every 
morning of the week, three officers— 
British, French and American—had met 
in a green-carpeted room of the Penta- 
gon, about 75 paces from the vast stone 
pile’s river entrance. 

The meetings were short and usually 
glum. Each would leave the room wear- 
ing a mortician’s professional smile, 
promising himself and his colleagues that 
everything would soon be all right. 

This week, however, the officers— 
Lord Tedder of Britain’s Royal Air 
Force, France’s Lt. Gen. Paul Ely and 
General Omar N. Bradley of the U.S.— 
were genuinely happy. The strategic 
skeleton for the defense of Western Eu- 
rope for which they, as the Standby Com- 
mittee of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, were chiefly responsible, was 
nearly in order. 

The First Team. Barring a sur- 
prise Russian attack, the prospects for 
stopping World War III, perhaps for- 
ever, never looked brighter. In Western 
Europe, Supreme Commander Dwight D. 
Eisenhower had picked the men who 
would run the show—if it came. In con- 
tinental Europe, from the southernmost 
tip of France to the northernmost tip of 
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Norway, from the coast of France to the 
Elbe, Britain’s Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery was to be Ike’s Chief 
Deputy. Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh 
Saunders will be over-all boss of air. 
Admiral Sir Patrick Brind will be in 
charge of the northern European sector. 
France’s General of the Army Alphonse 
Juin will be responsible for the central 
European sector. And in the same area, 
U.S. Lt. Gen. Lauris Norstad, USAF, 
will be Air Deputy. All will answer to 
Ike. 

Parts of the U.S. and British fleets 
were already assigned to U.S. Admiral 
William Fechteler, Ike’s coequal, who 
will command all the waters from the 
American coasts to the shores of Europe, 
from the Tropic of Cancer to the North 
Pole, and, temporarily, Portugal. 

Still undecided is the role of the 
United Kingdom. It would not be difficult 
to let the U.K. stand alone, as the United 
States and Canada now stand, unless ac- 
tual war breaks out. The U.K. could then 
be integrated into Fechteler’s or Eisen- 
hower’s command, whichever was strate- 
gically best. 

Big Three in Brass. And soon to 
be decided—probably no later than May 


1—will be the lines of a third area of. 
command, which will be headed up by 
an officer of equal rank and power to 
Eisenhower and Fechteler. It will include 
the Mediterranean Sea, Gibraltar, prob- ~ 
ably Italy, Greece and Turkey, French 
Algeria and could conceivably take in 
Egypt. 

No international quarrel has re- 
tarded the establishment of the Mediter- 
ranean command. The standing commit- 
tee had to get Ike and Fechteler squared 
away first. But the nationality of its com- 
mander will be a tough nut to crack. 
Greece and Turkey, now junior partners 
in NATO, want no part of the British. 
France, with a big stake in North Africa, 
and no supreme commander such as the 
British and the U.S. have, would natur- 
ally balk at either an American or a 
Briton. And if Egypt were to enter the 
area as a full partner, it would do so 
only if anyone other than a British officer 
be its chief. 

Once the touchy question of person- 
alities is hurdled, Portugal and Spain— 
if she is invited to join NATO—would 
become part of Eisenhower’s command. 

The problem of Germany was also 
nearing solution. Hopefully by July 1 
Germany will be a full partner. By Oc- 
tober 1952, German units will be in being 
—probably regimental combat teams of 
8,000 men each. Three of these teams can 
be formed into a division in 90 days’ 
time. Ultimately the Germans want to 
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Wide World 
Da Silva. He angrily protests the “in- 
quisitorial proceedings.” (SEE: Red) 


organize about 17 German divisions. 

Even the sensitive ivory towers of 
NATO were being shorn of their useless 
trimmings. Until now, decisions traveled 
a complex road from a Supreme Council 
(top diplomatic officers) to Council 
Deputies (their assistants) to a Defense 
Committee (top defense ministers) to a 
Military Committee (chiefs of staff) to 
the standby group and thence to the 
Supreme Commanders. 

The projected change in organiza- 
tion will lump together the Council, the 
Council Deputies and the Defense Minis- 
ters. It will mean that the policy makers 
will be in direct touch with the military 
men who must execute these policies. 


Why RFC hearings 
will continue 


Last February Harry Truman said 
a Senate report on improper influence in 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was “asinine.” 

Last week he said all the men in his 
Administration, including those in RFC, 
were honorable citizens who wouldn’t 
dream of doing anything wrong. 

Yet last August, apparently fully 
aware of something fishy in RFC, the 
President appointed a new director with 
the admonition to “go over there and do 
a job” because the multibillion-dollar 
lending agency (which was established 
to make Government loans to private 
firms for purposes “in the public in- 
terest”) “needed to be cleaned up.” 

Popular Probe. This strange in- 
consistency in Truman’s position was 
only one of the reasons why Senate Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans alike joined this 
week in a demand that the RFC investi- 
gation go on. The only man who seemed 
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somewhat reluctant to continue was the 
man Truman insulted with his comment 
of “asinine’-—Committee Chairman J. 
William Fulbright (D.-Ark.), whose pi- 
loting of the inquiry has produced reve- 
lations ranging from alleged pressuring 
by White House aide Donald Dawson to 
the famous mink coat of White House 
stenographer Mrs. E. Merl Young. 

What to do about the agency itself, 
however, remained a major problem. 
Truman wanted it reorganized with a 
single director to replace the present five- 
man board, and the House backed him 
up by failing to reject his plan. At Sen- 
ate hearings, present RFC Chairman 
W. E. Harber and Director Walter E. 
Cosgriff, neither involved in scandals so 
far uncovered, testified that it should be 
placed under a single director. 

Small-Loan Business? From Vir- 
ginia’s Senator Harry F. Byrd (D.), and 
the House Republican Policy Committee 
came a demand that RFC be abolished 
altogether, with former RFC Administra- 
tor Jesse Jones put in charge of its liqui- 
dation. Senator George Smathers (D.- 
Fla.) argued that it should be maintained 
to make comparatively small loans—with 
a $200,000 limit—to small business. 


How a movie star 
became a Red 


Ever since the House Un-American 
Activities Committee began exposing Hol- 
lywood Communists, many Americans 


have been wondering what would happen 
if a major star came forward frankly and 
admitted past CP membership. 
Last week handsome Larry Parks, 36, 
gave them a chance to find out. 
Speaking in a low, hesitant voice 
which revealed his nervousness despite 
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Wide World 
Old pattern. Miss Sondergaard seeks 
Constitutional protection. (SEE: Red) 





"Was World 
The Parks Story. He just “drifted” in 
and out of communism. (SEE: Red) 


the charm he tried to turn on for the com- 
mittee, the star of The Jolson Story said 
he had “drifted into” a Hollywood Com- 
munist cell in 1941 and “drifted out” in 
1945. His reasons for “drifting in” were 
that he was “a young man of 25, liberal 
in thought . . . idealistic. . . . I felt this 
was a legitimate political party .. . the 
most liberal of the political parties of 
that time.” 

His reasons for “drifting out” were 
more obscure. He said he had only at- 
tended “ten, twelve, maybe fifteen meet- 
ings” at which “twelve or fifteen people” 
discussed the war and current events. 
Finally his attendance “just petered out” 
—not, according to his testimony, because 
he came to have any real understanding 
of the Communist conspiracy, but just be- 
cause he got tired of going. He 1efused 
to name other Hollywood Communists in 
open session because “they were people 
like myself, small-type people” and to 
subject them to adverse publicity would 
be counter to his concept of “American 
justice.” When the committee insisted, 
he told them in closed session. 

“TI Refuse .. .” Parks’ willingness 
to co-operate, which committee member 
Harold Velde (R.-Ill.), an ex-FBI agent, 
hailed in a speech on the House floor, was 
in noticeable contrast to that of the two 
witnesses who followed him. Howard da 
Silva, screen heavy, shouted an angry 
protest against the committee’s “inquisi- 
torial proceedings” and refused to testify 
on the Constitutional ground that it might 
incriminate him. Actress Gale Sonder- 
gaard, wife of writer Herbert Biberman, 
one of the “Hollywood Ten” sentenced to 
jail last year for defying the committee, 
also refused on the same ground. Com- 
mittee counsel Frank Tavenner said the 
committee had evidence she held Com- 
munist Party cards in 1944 and 1945. 

Da Silva and Miss Sondergaard, per- 
haps because their testimony fell into the 
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expected pattern for suspected Holly- 
woodites, seemed to get off relatively easy 
so far as public relations was concerned. 
But Larry Parks was another matter. His 
studio, Columbia Pictures, had dropped 
him from one picture when he was sub- 
poenaed to testify; M-G-M may hold back 
another picture awaiting the reaction to 
his appearance. His future, a studio 
spokesman said, was “more up to the pub- 
lic than it is to us.” 


Do political parties 
need new labels? 


Does America need a new political 
party? Yes—two of them. 

Political thinkers, shying from Pro- 
gressive or Dixiecrat splinters and de- 
bilitating “third parties,” long have 
sought party realignments which would 
group free-enterprisers with free-enter- 
prisers and pro-Socialists with pro-Social- 
ists. Previous attempts have mostly foun- 
dered on voter and party-organization al- 
legiance to a name: Republican or Dem- 
ocrat. 

“False political labels,” says Sena- 
tor Karl E. Mundt (R.-S.D.), “: . . and 
an imaginary boundary line between .. . 
North and South [threaten to bring] 
catastrophe and collectivism to this re- 
public.” 

However, the next six weeks may 
show whether Americans in 1952 will be 
voting for a President or just choosing 
the lesser evil again. By then a name ac- 
ceptable to both right-wing Republicans 
and Dixiecrats may have emerged. 

Conservative Union. Conservative 
legislators are united in Congress across 
party lines, as illustrated by failure of 
the Administration to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley law. But real strength comes only 
from the voters. Hence the Mundt sug- 
gestion that GOP-Dixiecrat agreement on 
a Presidential nominee—Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, for instance, or Senator Harry F. 
Byrd of Virginia or Ohio’s Senator Robert 
A. Taft—could ensure his reaching the 
White House in 1952. 

The Senator believes this is the only 
way to halt the march of socialism in 
America. He claims that if British Lib- 
erals had voted with Conservatives, with 
whom they agreed on most issues—and 
not independently—their combined bal- 
lots would have stopped the Socialists in 
the last election. 


The Senate 
takes a holiday 


The House was away on a ten-day 
Easter vacation. The President had just 
returned from a three-week loll on the 
beach at Key West. Last week Senators 
decided they also deserved a rest. 

After reaching agreement to start 
voting April 2 on the troops-for-Europe 
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‘Right in your own back yard’ 


On Los Angeles’ Wilshire Bou- 
levard the enterprising U.S. Bomb 
Shelter Co. takes advantage of na- 
tional nervousness to promote its 
streamlined back yard shelters. Big 


resolution they took off for home to honor 
the Prince of Peace and visit their con- 
stituents. The debate thus left hanging 
in the air had not progressed far in a 
week of angry argument. New Jersey’s H. 
Alexander Smith (R.), author of a pro- 
vision which would tie the hands of the 
President, had spent several flustered 
hours trying to explain that he didn’t 
mean to tie the hands of the President. 

Other Senators, tempers shortened 
by the confusion he had created, insisted 
heatedly that the Smith proviso (urging 
Congressional “approval” before Truman 
could send more than four additional di- 
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Herbram for Pathfinder 
“Would you happen to know where we 


could lay our hands on . . . that is, secure 
. about a million like you, sir?” 


enough to house the family plus stove 
and radio, they’re designed to sell for 
$795 each with Federal Housing Au- 
thority financing. The company is 
typical of many in the area. 





visions to Eisenhower) should be either 
(1) strengthened, (2) weakened or (3) 
thrown out altogether. 

Amendments Unlimited. Ohio’s 
Robert A. Taft (R.) wanted the proviso 
to say that the President “must” get a 
Congressional okay; Taft also wanted a — 
formula whereby Europe would have to 
contribute nine divisions for every U.S. 
division—an increase in his original 
6-for-1 proposal. Senate Majority Leader 
Ernest W. McFarland (D.-Ariz.) wanted 
to give the President a free hand, check- 
ing him only when four separate Con- 
gressional committees agreed that he 
should be. Washington’s Harry P. Cain 
(R.) thought the whole project should be 
abandoned until victory is won in Korea. 

With a few exceptions, such as Ed- 
ward Martin of Pennsylvania and John 
W. Bricker of Ohio, nobody wanted to 
change the section of the resolution which 
authorized the four divisions already pro- 
posed. But on the fundamental Constitu- 
tional issue of Congress versus the Presi- 
dent, few members were in a mood to 
hand the White House the complete un- 
restricted power which Harry Truman 
claimed. 


Double talk 


The President looked over his list 
of vacancies in important jobs last week 
and noted he had only one major post to 
fill—in the Pacific area, at least. 

With Governor Phelps Phelps of 
Walla Walla, Wash., safe in Pago Pago, 
Samoa, Mr. Truman was busily trying to 
find a lieutenant governor. 
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Espionage. Ruth Greenglass confessed, William Perl denied, implication in Russia’s cut-rate spy ring. (SEE: A-bomb) 


How much do A-bomb spies know? 


U.S. secrets flow to Russia while justice dawdles 


When British scientist Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs confessed last year he had spilled 
to the Russians everything he knew about 
the A-bomb—which was plenty—many 
an American muttered over his morning 
paper that the addlepated English should 
never have been trusted with “the secret” 
anyway. This week, as the spy trial of 
U.S.-born Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
and Morton Sobell entered its final phase, 
it became painfully evident that Ameri- 
can security, too, had been about as 
watertight as a cardboard canoe. 

In fact, if Scotland Yard had not 
nabbed Fuchs, the American links in the 
spy chain might never have been identi- 
fied. Even after Fuchs had described his 
U.S. “contacts,” it took the FBI a good 
three months to arrest the first one—bio- 
chemist Harry Gold of Philadelphia. 
Through him it located his colleagues, 
David and Ruth Greenglass. 

According to the testimony of Gold 
and Greenglass, the Russian campaign to 
crack the Manhattan Project was run in 
this country by Anatoli Yakovlev, then 
Soviet vice-consul in New York, now pre- 
sumably a comfortable resident of the 
USSR. Yakovlev used Gold as a courier 
to pick up information from Fuchs dur- 
ing the scientist’s tour of duty at the Los 
Alamos atomic laboratories. He used the 
Rosenbergs chiefly to snare and squeeze 
Greenglass—then a U.S. Army machinist 
at Los Alamos—for engineering details 
of the A-bomb’s construction. 
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Yakovlev did a good job—and a very 
economical one. He doled out a paltry 
$700 to Greenglass, a bare living to the 
Rosenbergs. (Fuchs had already heen 
paid in Britain the princely sum of £100 
for his services.) 

For this, Yakovlev apparently re- 
ceived: 

e e From Fuchs, a description of the 


People’s affairs 


While the cost of farm pro- 
duction rose sharply in the six-year 
period 1945-50, net farm income 
dropped sharply in terms of 1945 
dollars, the Senate Agriculture 


Committee disclosed last week. Its 


(in billions of dollars) 


figures 
showed: 


1945 
Gross farm income. . .$25.4 
Production expenses. .$12.6 
Net farm income. ....$12.8 
Net farm income 


in °45 dollars......$12.8 


1950 
$32.1 
$19.1 
$13.0 


$8.5 


The Government has taken in 
$32,506,099,588 
The Government has spent this 
$28,768,828,404 
The Government 


$254,827 ,837,899 





A-bomb, at least eight months before the 
Hiroshima attack. 

ee From Greenglass, sketches of 
the high-explosive “shaped charges” 
whose “implosion” sets off the bomb’s 
nuclear chain reaction, plus the names of 
the project’s chief scientists. 

ee From Rosenberg, a_ top-secret 
proximity-fuse he stole from the Emerson 
radio plant; military data on jet propul- 
sion, furnished him by physicist William 
A. Perl; and (via Sobell) highly classi- 
fied material on electronics. 

For his part in this operation, Fuchs 
got 14 years in jail, Gold 30 years. Green- 
glass has not yet been sentenced. Sobell 
and the Rosenbergs, if convicted on the 
charge of treason, could get death. 

To an uneasy American people, how- 
ever, it appeared last week that while 
retribution for spies might be sure, it was 
also a bit slow. Checking back against 
the testimony in the Remington trial, 
some observers noted wryly that the FBI 
had raided the Russians’ “cover organi- 
zation,” World Tourist, Inc., back in 
1939. There they flushed a top Soviet spy, 
Jacob Golos—who was then fined $500 
and given a suspended sentence of 4-12 
months for failure to register as a foreign 
agent. Who were his chief contacts in 
the ensuing three years? One of them, 
according to Golos’s mistress, Elizabeth 
Bentley, was a man named Julius Rosen- 
berg. 

Sometime in the next few weeks, the 
Atomic Energy Commission will be mak- 
ing new and ultrasecret tests at Eniwetuk 
atoll under the command of Air Force 
ace General Elwood R. Quesada. What 
the public would like to know is: 

Will there be a Gold or a Green- 


glass at Eniwetok? 
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Paper shortage 


Los Angeles has found that book- 
ing the bookies isn’t so easy. 

When new Police Chief William 
Parker ordered all convicted bookmakers 
to register at headquarters, the bookies 
rushed to comply. After No. 1027 had 
signed up, Parker had to call a tempo- 
rary halt: The police department had run 
out of the necessary legal forms. 


For the record 


Former State Department official 
Alger Hiss began his five-year jail sen- 
tence for perjury. He had been convicted 
of falsely telling a Federal Grand Jury 
he never passed secret documents to 
confessed ex-Communist courier Whit- 
taker Chambers. 

ee The Army cut its April draft 
call from 80,000 to 40,000, following an 
announcement by Defense Secretary 
George C. Marshall that U.S. armed 
forces have risen from 1,458,000 at the 
time of the Korean outbreak last June to 
2,900,000—nearly 100% increase in nine 
months. 

e @ The President signed a bill ex- 
tending Federal rent control to June 30. 

e @ The Atomic Energy Commission 
announced a new $45 million plant to be 
built northwest of Denver. 

e @ Governor James F. Byrnes of 
South Carolina politely declined a sug- 
gestion by former Governor J. Strom 
Thurmond that Byrnes assume leadership 
of the States Rights Democrats. 


Wide World 
Prison-bound. Alger Hiss, in shackles, 
goes off to pay his debt. (SEE: Record) 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY _ By Wheeler McMillen 


Private effort for 


A solitary grave at the southern- 
most tip of the U.S. mainland reflects 
a glorious aspect of the American way. 
Guy M. Bradley is buried on East 
Cape Sable amidst a lonely wilderness 
of marshes, sawgrass and mangroves. 
He was killed by plume hunters. 

The egret, the heron and the ibis 
own most of southern Florida by right 
of eminent domain. Now that the Ever- 
glades National Park has been created, 
their possession appears to be secure. 

The shining white egrets wear 
strikingly beautiful plumes during 
their breeding season. Fifty years ago 
women regarded these plumes as de- 
sirable adornments for hats; plume 
hunters slaughtered egrets by tens of 
thousands. 

Then as now there were people 
who believed that living egrets would 
provide more pleasure than dead 
plumes. Thus came development of 
the National Audubon Society, per- 
haps the first organized effort to con- 
serve natural resources. Laws to pro- 
tect such birds as egrets were ob- 
tained. Guy Bradley was an Audubon 
warden who lost his life while trying 
to save the egrets from hunters. 

Egrets have again become abun- 
dant. They nest peacefully in their 
rookeries and continue to multiply. In 
late July and August many appear for 
a few weeks along the upper Missis- 
sippi and in the eastern states. 


Using private funds, the Audu- 
bon Society has in recent years res- 
cued from probable extinction an even 
more striking and beautiful bird, the 
roseate spoonbill. Where once only a 
hundred or so remained, now several 
hundred pairs are nesting. Valiant 
effort is being made to preserve the 
whooping crane; less than 40 survive. 

In Florida and South Carolina, 
Audubon tours have been established. 
Using boats and station wagons, skilled 
naturalists lead visitors to the bird 
haunts. In Maine, California, Connec- 
ticut and Texas Audubon summer 
camps train teachers and leaders who 
in turn will introduce others to an ap- 
preciation of the wealth of interesting 
wildlife we still possess. 

Private effort has influenced pub- 
lic sentiment enormously. Gunners no 
longer shoot indiscriminately at every 
creature which flies or moves. Winter 
feeding trays in thousands of door- 
yards attest to the pleasure people find 
in outdoor life that once went un- 
observed. P 

Many other organizations, with 
millions of members, have been work- 


public good 





bed 


Everglades National Park. Saving 


wildlife preserves American heritage. 


ing to preserve the forests, the waters, 
the soil and other resources with which 
nature enriched the American land. 


This would not be America with- ° 


out the constant upward lift of pri- 
vately organized and privately financed 
endeavor to make life better for others. 
The churches from the beginnings of 
the nation have been supported by 
their members. Higher education is 
largely financed by private philan- 
thropy. Great national campaigns an- 
nually raise funds for research and 
services in the field of health. 

Every community worth living in 
has its own organizations dedicated to 
making the place even more worth liv- 
ing in. Every business, trade and pro- 
fession has organizations to advance 
its well-being and raise its standards. 

There are those who say we Amer- 
icans are over-organized. That may be. 
But without the power of the multitude 
of private organizations, the country 
would be far less attractive. 

Perhaps a still vaster Government 
bureaucracy could get some of the jobs 
done in a way, but certainly not so 
well. And certainly it is better to have 
the choice between giving or not giv- 
ing than to be taxed. 

Bradley’s lonely grave on East 
Cape Sable symbolizes an American 
ideal. We organize to get worth-while 
things done for ourselves and for 
others, and do not leave it all to Gov- 
ernment. That’s an American way. 


Se 
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Why France is a better bet 


Auriol works for recovery and stability 


despite inflation and strikes 


Bow dug into a stiff wind, the 
French Line’s Ile de France, bound for 
New York, fought its way across the At- 
lantic last week. For the liner’s most 
distinguished passenger, Vincent Auriol, 
President of the Fourth Republic of 
France, the heavy going was no new ex- 
perience. During 37 years in the rough 
and tumble of French politics, he has 
become an old hand at riding out storms. 

At sea over the Easter week end, he 
stuck to his stateroom, worked as best he 
could on the 50 or more speeches, state- 





Revel (pop. 5,000) in the Department 
(county) of Haute-Garonne in South- 
western France. Auriol earned his way 
through school, got a law degree from 
the University of Toulouse and went 
straight into politics under the banner of 
the Socialist Party, then considered dan- 
gerous radicals. 

An exploding cap pistol snuffed out 
the sight of his left eye when he was 
6. That kept him out of World War I 
but helped him in politics. In 1914, the 
first year of the war, he was elected to 
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Sign of unrest. Students, protesting cut in benefits, jam traffic near Pantheon. 


ments and toasts he would deliver during 
his six-day state visit to Washington. 

A short, stoutish man of 66, Auriol 
is the first French chief of state ever to 
visit the United States. In a sense he is 
repaying the visit of President Wilson to 
France in 1918-19 for the Paris Peace 
Conference. Auriol then was rounding 
out his second term in the Chamber of 
Deputies at Paris. 

The President of France is exactly 
15 weeks and six days younger than his 
Washington host, Harry Truman. Both 
were born in 1884—Truman at Lamar, 
Mo., on May 8; Auriol of a family of 
farmers and bakers in the village of 
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the Chamber of Deputies where he tan- 
gled with such political heavyweights as 
Georges Clemenceau and Aristide Bri- 
and. He fought two duels unscathed. 

Auriol’s scrap and drive kept him 
moving up the ladder. He became an 
authority on finance and in that capacity 
represented France at postwar confer- 
ences in London, Washington (1925), 
Amsterdam and Frankfurt. Leon Blum 
recognized his ability in 1936 and gave 
him his first cabinet portfolio—Minister 
of Finance. 

Vichy Dungeon. After the fall of 
France in 1940, Auriol was one of 80 
deputies (out of more than 600) who had 





guts enough to vote against the Vichy 
French proposal to confer full powers 
on Berlin-blessed Marshal Pétain. “I 
know what to expect,” Auriol shouted. 
“First there will be revocation of my 
civil rights as a citizen. Then comes the 
dungeon.” 

Bloody Dog Howls. He was right. 
The Gestapo hustled him off to prison, 
but he escaped, changed his name, grew 
a gray beard, hid out in the mountains of 
Aveyron and worked for the Under- 
ground. In the fall of 1943, the Gestapo 
was hot on his trail. One night BBC car- 
ried this cryptic message from London: 
“The bloody dog has howled.” That was 
an alert to Auriol. That same night an 
RAF bomber landed near Macon and 
five minutes later took off for London 
with Auriol and other Resistance leaders 
aboard. For the rest of the war Auriol 
served General de Gaulle’s Free French 
government in London and Algiers. 

He was De Gaulle’s Minister of State 
after liberation. He also presided over the 
conventions that drew up a new constitu- 
tion and established the Fourth Republic 
in 1946. In January 1947, Parliament 
elected him first President of the Fourth 
Republic for a term of seven years. 

Perhaps no man in France is better 
suited for the job. The President of 
France does not have the broad power of 
the chief executive of the U.S. He must 
be above party politics and represent all 
of France’s 40 millions. 

Auriol gave up his Socialist member- 
ship and became what his post called for 
—an impartial arbiter, a compromiser, a 
peacemaker. 

He presides over weekly cabinet 
meetings, although he is barred by law 
from attending sessions of Parliament. 
But he keeps in touch with proceedings 
over a radio on his desk. The major re- 
sponsibility of his office is picking a 
Prime Minister to head the cabinet. In 
a nation where the average life of a cab- 
inet is about four months that’s been the 
busiest part of his job. Since he took 
office four years ago, France has had 11 
cabinets and 7 Premiers. 

Auriol made his most recent Premier 
appointment—Henri Queuille for the 
third time—shortly before he sailed for 
the United States. 

Like President Truman, Auriol is a 
6 a.m. riser. His day begins with coffee, 
brewed the evening before and heated by 
the President on a small electric stove in 
his bedroom. Before his first official ap- 
pointment at 9 a.m., he goes over all 14 
Paris papers and some from the prov- 
inces. He also studies diplomatic dis- 
patches, important letters, reports and 
dossiers on key questions. He generally 
works or receives callers in three shifts 
a day—9 to 12:30, 3 to 6, and 8 to 19. 

Musical Chief. He is an avid 
reader, prefers philosophy, poetry or 
drama to novels. He loves music, espe- 
cially the folk songs of his native Midi 
section of France, and Mozart, Beethoven, 
Berlioz or Debussy. He plays the violin. 
He speaks a little English, brushed up 
before leaving for America by taking les- 
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sons: from Paul Archinard, NBC chief 
in Paris. 

Madame Auriol, daughter of a glass 
worker, presides with excellent taste over 
the President’s official residence, Elyseé 
Palace, where Madame Pompadour and 
Napoleon’s Josephine once dazzled Paris 
society. Week ends she likes to go with 
Auriol to gun for pheasants, partridges 
or hares in the presidential hunting pre- 
serve in the forest of Marly. In season the 
Auriols visit their farm at Muret in Haute- 
Garonne where they raise peaches. 

Auriol is eligible for another seven- 
year term of office but looks forward to 
retirement at Muret three years hence. 
“T’ll be 70 then,” he says, “and will want 
some rest. Not another seven years of 
this. For me, retirement will not only be a 
rest, but a great moral satisfaction. For I 
will finally live among my own furniture 
—and not among the national antiques of 
the Elysée.” 

But for the next three years, his 
health permitting, Auriol will devote all 
of his time to France. His best may be 
none too good. For in some respects 
France remains a sick nation. Recovery 
under the impetus of $2.2 billion from 
the Marshall Plan (plus $4.5 billion of 
its own funds) has been remarkable. 

France has rebuilt or repaired 7,550 
war-blasted bridges, 37,763 miles of 
roads, 312,398 railroad cars, 3,739 loco- 
motives, 3,542 miles of track, 165,700 fac- 
tories. It has a 700-ship merchant marine, 
totaling nearly 3 million tons, 8% more 
than before the war. Port installations 
(like Marseille, where damage totaled 
80%) have been replaced and are capa- 
ble of handling more freight than in 1939. 
With coal and steel leading the way, pro- 
duction is up 32% over 1938. 

Economie Alliance. The Schuman 
Plan, the grand proposal for pooling the 
coal and steel of France, Germany and 
other Western Europe nations, is on the 
way. Finally approved last week, it is 
still, strictly speaking, only a plan on 
paper but it is a testimonial to French 
ingenuity and foresight. Some day it 
should pay off heavy dividends to the 
people of France. A similar plan for 
agriculture also is in the making. 

Two new steel plants are being con- 
structed in the iron ore country of North- 
ern France. They will introduce to France 
the continuous strip method of produc- 
tion, used in America for 25 years. The 
smaller of these plants will replace hand- 
cranked mills producing 18,000 tons a 
year with a system capable of producing 
700,000 tons a year. This cheaper and 
more efficient operation will introduce tin 
cans for foods (not available today) and 
bring vastly reduced prices on refrigera- 
tors (now $600), washing machines and 
other appliances. 

Shocked by the aggression in Korea 
and convinced that if the U.S. will fight 
for Asiatics it will fight for Europeans, 
France has begun in earnest to re-arm. 
It has voted to spend $2.1 billion (29% 
of the total budget) for rearmament this 
year. It has promised to raise 20 divi- 
sions for Europe by the end of 1953 and 
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Government of France. This is how 


Eisenhower’s GHQ expects the French to 
live up to their bargain. 

American correspondents who have 
visited French training camps found 
morale high, food good, but training 
weapons poor. At one camp, for instance, 
recruits were drilling with German 
Mauser rifles and 1914 Hotchkiss ma- 
chine guns. But the French have a whole 
arsenal of new weapons, ranging from a 
featherweight bazooka to a 50-ton tank 
with 100 mm. cannon. French officials say 
that if and when NATO approves they 
can be mass-produced. 

Add together France’s achievements 
and the optimistic signs of the future and 


. the result is a conclusion that it is now 


a much better bet to play its assigned 
role at the side of the U.S. and Britain 
in the struggle to contain Stalinism. But 
there is a dark side of the picture. The 
wave of strikes, worst since 1948, which 
swept France last week are outward signs 
of the disease that gnaws at the vitals of 
La Belle France. The 1948 strikes were 


621 members 


The Cabinet 
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the post-war Fourth Republic functions. 


sparked by Communists, playing the 
Kremlin game; the current wave is spear- 
headed by non-Communists, who are re- 
belling against their wretched, steadily 
declining standards of living. 

Prices are 22 times higher than they 
were in 1938; wages are only ten times 
higher. That means, in effect, the French 
standard of living is only half of what it 
was before World War II. 

Impossible Budget. As a typical 
example take the family of Jules Bonnoit 
—mother, father and four children of 
grammar school age. They live two flights 
up in a three-room flat on Rue Jacob. 
They get a minimum of heat, no hot 
water and must share a toilet with three 
other families who live on the same floor. 
Papa Bonnoit works in a sewing-machine 
assembly plant, earns 23,000 francs 
(about $65) per month. Because they 
have four children, the government So- 
cial Security pays the Bonnoits $37.50 a 
month. Without it they’d never get by. 
Mama Bonnoit has to spend 75¢ out of 
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Auriol and First Lady. Peaches at Muret and partridges in Marly. (SEE: Better) 
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every dollar in her skimpy budget on 
food. 

Multiply the Bonnoits by the thou- 
sands and you get an idea of the plight 
of the French worker today. Actually, 
the Bonnoits are “better off” than many 
families. War destroyed 590,000 homes, 
wrecked 1,661,600 others. The French 
recovery directors put most of their Mar- 
shall Plan eggs in the heavy industry 
basket, skimped on housing. The housing 
shortage is one of France’s most acute 
problems and once again the little fel- 
low is hardest hit. Their sorry status is 
the reason why French strikers today are 
demanding wage increases. The trouble 
is, even if the raise is granted the result 
will show up sooner or later in higher 
prices. 

Expensive Security. French fac- 
tory operators must pay 42.7% of their 
monthly payroll to the Social Security 
fund. Besides family allowances, this 
goes for old age pensions, paid vacations 
for workers, apprentice training and 
other benefits. The owner of the plant 
where Jules Bonnoit works naturally 
doesn’t assume this burden. He tacks it 
on to the price of his sewing machines. 
The dealer pays a 15% tax on the ma- 
chines he buys. Once again the consumer 
has to pick up the tab. 

Tax collection in France is a farce. 
Big business, of course, pays and passes 
the fee along in increased prices. Only 
one out of five peasants, who earn about 
a quarter of France’s income, pays any 
tax. With the aid of incomplete or doc- 
tored records physicians, lawyers, shop- 
keepers, and others get off paying only 
part of their tax bill. France requires no 
filing of forms, instead sends collectors 
around to bargain with the taxpayer. 
During the war Frenchmen were en- 
couraged to cheat the German tax col- 
lectors. Now they chisel on their own 
government. 

Vital Election. Leaders of all non- 
Communist parties recognize that the 
plight of the French worker is playing 
into the hands of the Communists and is 
setting the stage for anarchy. But ob- 
servers say France will never be able to 
have a stable economy until it has a 
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stable government. The people will get a 
chance to speak at the polls this year. 

The present government is a care- 
taker regime that will go out of office by 
autumn. The law requires a general elec- 
tion before November 10. But before an 
election can be held action must be taken 
on three major issues, each one of which 
packs enough wallop to topple the cab- 
inet of Henri Queuille. These issues are: 

1. Election reform. The non-Com- 
munist parties are determined to revise 
the election laws to cut down Com- 
munist seats in the National Assembly. 
(The Communists now control 175 of 
621 seats, more than any other party.) 
The trouble is that any change must be 
at the expense of minority parties, nota- 
bly the Catholic MRP. This was the issue 
that upset the government of René Ple- 
ven, Queuille’s predecessor. 

2. Some wage concession to quiet 
the workers until the new government can 
move in. 

3. The budget. Only the military 
section of the 1951 budget has been 
passed. Funds for other purposes have 
been voted on a month-to-month basis. 

At best whatever actions Queuille’s 
government takes will be only stopgap 
measures, intended to still growing un- 
rest temporarily. It will be up to the new 
government to propose and enact a whole 
new economic program that will give a 
fair break to the working man. Such a 
reform is in the interest of national se- 
curity and essential to make France a 
better bet than it is today. 


Nationalization 
spreads from Iran 


As the war in Korea slowed to a 
possible stalemate, harassed diplomats 
last week kept an eye on another trouble 
spot—Iran. Three weeks ago the murder 
of Premier Ali Razmara had touched off 
a powder keg of seething discontent. 

Fayadan Islam, the religious sect 
behind Razmara’s death, was still on the 
rampage. An assassin’s bullets cut down 
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French rookies. With morale good, the goal is 20 divisions by 1953. (SEE: Better) 


another high official, Razmara’s educa- 
tion minister and close friend, Abdul 
Hamid Zanganeh. To quiet seething Teh- 
ran, Razmara’s successor, Hussein Ala, 
clamped down a two-month martial law. 

The sect, which threatened to shoot 
all government officials opposed to na- 
tionalization of the oil industry, then 
went after General Abdul Hejazi, Teh- 
ran’s military governor. But the police 
broke up the plot, packed off to jail four 
armed members of Fayadan Islam who 
admitted they were out to shoot Hejazi. 

The latest murder also delayed the 
formation of a new government. Ala had 
trouble finding men who would risk being 
clay pigeons and who had the courage to 
stand up to the British in the ticklish oil 
negotiations that lay ahead. 

Risky Future. Both Houses of the 
Majlis passed the oil nationalization bill, 
and the Shah was expected to approve it. 
It will be up to the new cabinet to follow 
through on the bill—or face defeat and 
perhaps a few more bullets. 

Meanwhile, in London, officials 
hoped that during the two-month interim 
period provided by the bill, Iranians 
would cool off and saner heads in the 
country would realize there is little 
chance the Iranians could run the oil 
fields successfully once they got them. 

But as the week began Iran was far 
from cooled off. Ala was forced to de- 
clare martial law in three towns in the 
oil districts as the Communists called a 
general strike. Red demonstrators pa- 
raded through the streets shouting: 
“Throw the pirates into the sea! Give us 
our oil!” 

And the nationalization fever was 
spreading. In neighboring Iraq, 18 mem- 
bers of Parliament demanded the nation- 
alization of Iraq’s oil fields—shared by 
the British, French, Dutch and the U.S. 
As expected, from Egypt came an old 
familiar cry for nationalization of the 
Suez Canal. 


For the record 


Foreign ministers of 21 nations 
of North and South America (all except 
Canada) opened a two-week conference 
at Washington. They will draw up plans 
for strengthening the Hemisphere on 
military, economic and political levels. 
At the first session, the delegates heard a 
grave review of world problems by Presi- 
dent Truman. He urged the American na- 
tions to look beyond their shores and join 
the free world in the common effort to 
avert another war. “Powerful and produc- 
tive as the Western Hemisphere is,” he 
said, “we cannot make it safe by building 
a wall around it.” 

@ @ The Paris conference of depu- 
ties of the Big Four Foreign Ministers 
plugged along in its fourth week, but in 
the words of a Western spokesman, ac- 
complished “very little, if anything.” 

e e King Farouk of Egypt picked 
May 6 as his wedding day. He will marry 
Narriman Sadek, 17-year-old commoner. 
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Wide World 


Hitting the silk. American paratroopers drop behind Communist lines in Korea. 


The diplomats’ war in Korea 


MacArthur’s peace bid may be what Stalin wants 


Since the last week of January, Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur had been heck- 
ling his superiors in Washington. 

Then the United Nations forces in 
Korea had just begun the “limited offen- 
sive’—the long, tortuous trek back to 
the 38th Parallel. Almost daily, the 
Tokyo command had telecommed the 
Pentagon the same fractious message: 

Either give us more troops to fight 
this war to its logical end [a logical end 
to a field soldier, if not to a desk soldier], 
or tell us where we stop and the diplo- 
mats take over. 

To MacArthur the answers he re- 
ceived were not much better than polite 
brushoffs. He had been given, he was 
told, seven divisions. Except for replace- 
ments, he would get no more. The State 
Department and the U.N. would solve 
the political questions. In due time he 
would be advised of those decisions. 

Victory Line. Still MacArthur kept 
pressing. On March 12 his subordinate, 
Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway—obviously 
with MacArthur’s blessing—said if the 
war were to end with the U.N. troops at 
the 38th Parallel, he would consider it “a 
tremendous victory.” 

Three days later, on the same day 
President Truman said crossing the 38th 
Parallel was a tactical matter for the 
field commander to decide, MacArthur 
resumed his needling. In response to a 
query from United Press President Hugh 
Baillie, MacArthur said: “With reference 
to the 38th Parallel, there are no natural 
defense features anywhere near its im- 
mediate proximity. 

“The terrain is such that to establish 
a conventional defense system ... would 
require such a sizable force that if we 
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had it ... we would be able to drive the 
Chinese Communists back across the 
Yalu, hold that river as our future main 
line of defense. . . .” 

The President said “no comment” to 
MacArthur’s statement. Secretary of 
State Acheson was just back from his 
vacation in Bermuda. His assistants 
thought “diplomatic considerations” 
might necessitate a stalemate in the fight- 
ing. The Defense Department was silent. 
U.N. officials declined official comment. 

Truce Offer. Finally, on Easter 
Saturday, MacArthur acted. Soldier Mac- 
Arthur became diplomat MacArthur. To 
the Red Chinese he said: “Within the 
area of my authority as military com- 
mander ... I stand ready . . . to confer 

. . with the commander in chief of the 
enemy forces... .” 

The reaction was immediate—and 
spectacular. Everyone — except Joseph 
Stalin and China’s Mao Tse-tung—had 
something to say. In Washington, De- 
fense Secretary George C. Marshall and 
Dean Acheson, protesting they had no 
advance knowledge of MacArthur’s inten- 
tions, met hurriedly. Later Acheson con- 
ferred with the President and announced: 

“The political issues, which General 
MacArthur has stated are beyond his re- 
sponsibility as a field commander, are 
being dealt with in the United Nations 
and by inter-governmental consultations.” 

On Monday the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
told MacArthur to clear all future state- 
ments of a political nature through Wash- 
ington. Meanwhile, unconfirmed reports 
had U.N. patrols across the 38th Parallel. 
U.N. forces were holding a 150-mile line 
across the peninsula. If the war of attri- 
tion, which had already cost the Reds 


200,000 dead and wounded, were to con- 
tinue, MacArthur would have to cross the 
line in force. If a major Red counter- 
attack failed to materialize and U.N. 
troops stayed where they were, the long- 
expected stalemate was at hand. And the 
outcome of the Korean war would be in 
the laps of the diplomats. 

President Truman, deeply concerned 
over the horrible costs of the war, does 
not want a repetition of the Yalu River 
rout of last November. His aides say that 
he is sold on the wisdom of the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, who insist siphoning off 
any more troops to MacArthur would be 
disastrous to the bigger problem in West- 
ern Europe. And he believes, say his ad- 
visers, that if an answer is to come to 
MacArthur’ truce bid, it will come from 
Joseph Stalin, not Mao. 

Dangerous Peace. How it will 
come—or if it will come—no one in the 
White House pretends to know. Those 
who have been closest to the President in 
the last nine months of war say that an 
overt acceptance of the peace bid might 
fit nicely with Russia’s current peace of- 
fensive. It would contribute greatly to the 
letdown feeling the U.S. is now showing 
toward the need for strong Western Eu- 
ropean defenses. 

Other Truman advisers point. out 
that the Reds must be as desirous of 
peace as the U.S. and its allies. If a face- 
saving way can be found—possibly by 
giving China’s seat in the U.N. to Mao 
and reopening the Formosa question— 
Stalin & Co. might take up MacArthur’s 
bid. 

But whatever develops, one fact was 
painfully clear last Tuesday. As it was 
so often since the cold war began six 
years ago, a decision on its course seems 
to be up to Joseph Stalin—not to the 
United Nations or to the United States. 





In Korea. Burdened mother tries to help 
girl who fell exhausted after long trek. 
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Anti-Stalin Reds 
in West Germany 


On Easter Sunday, in the ancient 
city of Worms, 200 of West Germany’s 
most discontented Communists met and 
formally proclaimed the “Independent 
German Workers Party” (UDAP). The 
time has come, they announced, for “a 
true Communist Party; one that is Ger- 
man and not simply a shock force for 
Moscow’s imperialism.” Said Joseph 
Schappe, 44, elected head of the new 
party’s nine-man policy-making secreta- 
riat: “Karl Marx would have seen things 
differently now. What is left in the Krem- 
lin is not communism. We are true Com- 
munists. That is why we are against 
Stalin.” 

Gestapo Graduate. Schappe, a 
slender six-footer, whose drawn face 
shows the strain of 11 years in and out 
of Nazi concentration camps, turned 
against Stalin and the KPD (Commu- 
nist Party of Germany) in 1947. “It be- 
came obvious,” he says, “that we were 
no longer a German Workers’ Party but 
a branch of Kremlin bureaucracy.” 





Acheson-Pathfinder 


UDAP’s Schappe. “What's left in the 
Kremlin is not communism.” (SEE: Reds) 


In 1949, when KPD boss Max Rei- 


mann tried to sell party followers the 


OVERSEAS WIT 


In Korea two spies, one a South 
Korean and the other an American, 
were taken prisoner. They were tried 
and condemned to be executed. How- 
ever, the tribunal allowed each to choose 
his own way of dying. 

“Hara-kiri,” said the Korean. 

“Coca-Cola,” said the American. 

—Pour Tous, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


e..@. ® 


Mrs. Perle Mesta, U.S. Minister 
to Luxembourg, took part in a hunt on 
one of the duchy’s beautiful estates. At 
the end of the hunt, a lady who had not 
been along cornered one of the bush- 
beaters: “What kind of a shot,” she 
wanted to know, “is the lady Minister 
from America?” 

He replied: “Mrs. Mesta is an ex- 





Force Ouvriere (Labor Force), Paris 
In Hungary: Since the Reds took over 
labor unions, employes have noted “the 
change in working men’s conditions.” 
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cellent shot. But it is wonderful to be- 
hold how God protects the animals of 
mountain and forest.” 


—Randers Dagblad, Denmark. 
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Six Commandments of a Soviet writer: 
(1) Don’t think. (2) If you have 
to think, don’t talk. (3) If you have to 
talk, don’t write it down. (4) If you 
have to write it down, don’t publish it. 
(5) If you have to publish it, don’t sign 
it. (6) If you have to sign it, write a 
denial. 
—Everybody’s Weekly, London. 


* +* * 


After it was announced in Brit- 
ain that an American admiral was to 
head NATO’s naval forces, the offices of 
the London Daily Express were besieged 
with indignant protests. One sarcastic 
wit wired: “Rumored Errol Flynn to 
Command Royal Marines.” 


The political police of Warsaw 
had been watching a professor for a 
long time. He was under suspicion be- 
cause he spent a great deal of money. 
Finally they called him in for question- 
ing and accused him of being an Anglo- 
American spy. But the professor as- 
sured them of his innocence. “I spent a 
great deal of money,” he said, “because 
I earn a great deal.” 

“How can you earn so much?” 
asked the police. 

“T give lessons,” he answered. 

“Lessons!” exclaimed the police. 


Polish and Russian annexations of East 
Germany, Schappe walked out. 

Schappe will receive powerful sup- 
port in running the new party from 
George Fischer, 53-year-old former Com- 
munist Party secretary in Bavaria. Fischer 
was dropped from the KPD in 1949 for 
demanding more independence for Ger- 
mans. He teamed up with Schappe to 
work out plans for a splinter party, served 
as UDAP’s legman. He traveled around 
West Germany in a little gray open car, 
preaching what he called a “creed based 
on the [Marx] 1848 Manifesto—but not 
as interpreted by Stalinist imperialism.” 

Schappe and Fischer are convinced 
that the end of Stalinism in Germany 
is in sight. They now have 30,000 fol- 
lowers and offices in 50 West German 
cities. Says Schappe: “We will work our 
way up slowly. We expect that. We are 
not fanatics. Fanaticism .. . deprives 
everybody of freedom.” 

Wolfgang Leonhard, another party 
bigwig, is even more enthusiastic: “We 
constitute a greater danger to Soviet dic- 
tatorship,” he boasted, “than all the 
armed forces of the West combined.” 
That sounds farfetched but the new party 
will bear watching. 


Excelisor, Mexico City 
Tourist attraction. “Cuernavaca— 
five minutes to get your divorce.” 


“Who would pay so much for lessons?” 
“Tl tell you,” said the professor. 
“I give lessons in the Polish language 
to five Russian generals who are dis- 
guised as Polish Ministers, and I teach 
the alphabet to the other members of 
the government.” 
—Pourquoi Pas?, Brussels. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

Stalin gave a reception for the 
Poles and among those attending was 
Hilary Minc, the Polish economic com- 
missar. Although Stalin served a wide 
variety of delicious food, Minc went 
around thanking all the Russian officials 
for the tea. Finally Stalin asked, “Why 
do you only thank us for the tea?” 

“Well,” replied Minc, “everything 
else came from Poland.” 
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Black Star; Talburt, Scripps—Howard 


Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz. On Avenida de Mayo, nailed-up doors—a victory for “the printer’s devil.” (SEE: Freedom’s voice) 


Freedom’s voice dies in Argentina 


La Prensa cast too bright a light on Juan Perén 


Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz is a 
square-shouldered, studious-looking little 
Argentine with a passion for golf, swim- 
ming and honest journalism. At all three 
he excels. He shoots in the 70s, is an ex- 
pert swimmer and until recently was di- 
rector of one of the world’s great news- 
papers, La Prensa of Buenos Aires. 

Gainza Paz is the last of a family of 
publishers that has devoted 82 years to 
making La Prensa, the world’s largest 
Spanish-language paper, a symbol of fear- 
less, independent journalism and a force 
to be reckoned with. In Buenos Aires they 
used to say: “When La Prensa attacked, 
governments fell.” 

But last week it was La Prensa, out- 
spoken critic of the Perén regime, that 
fell. It had been marked for the kill by 
President Juan Domingo Perén. The Ar- 
gentine Congress ordered the government 
to take over the paper and demanded the 
arrest of Gainza Paz (on a charge of con- 
tempt) for challenging its authority. 

Perén’s Padlocks. One afternoon 
a delegation of congressmen and account- 
ants, escorted by the police, walked into 
the paper’s old office on the Avenida de 
Mayo and started nailing up doors. Off- 
cially the congressmen were there to go 
over the paper’s books and settle what 
they called “a legitimate labor dispute” 
between La Prensa and the government- 
controlled news vendors’ union. 

The fight started Jan. 26 when the 
vendors (none of them employed by the 
paper) forced the staff to close shop 
under threats of violence. The union de- 
manded 20% of La Prensa’s advertising 
take. But when the paper showed signs 
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of coming to an agreement, the vendors 
upped their demands. By threats and 
bluffs and strong-arm tactics the Perén 
crowd kept the paper closed until last 
week, and then delivered the coup de 
grace. The Perén scheme failed, for the 
time being, in only one respect. Gainza 
Paz, who eluded the Perén dragnet and 
promptly was declared a fugitive from 
justice, fled to the safety of his mother’s 
ranch in Uruguay. 

“All the News...” La Prensa was 
founded in 1869 by Alberto’s great uncle, 
José Clemente Paz. From the start it was 
maintained as a paper for the people. It 
prospered and grew. In 1920 it carried 
a play-by-play account of the Capa- 
blanca-Lasker championship chess match 
from Havana—at $1.50 a word. In 1924 
it carried the complete 30,000-word 
text of the Dawes plan on reparations at 
a cost of $7,000. As the Hemisphere be- 
came more conscious of world affairs, La 
Prensa upped its foreign coverage. By 
1940 it was carrying 40 columns of inter- 
national news in each issue compared 
with 24 in the New York Times. 

Despite heavy operating costs, the 
paper was a moneymaker. It carried a 
huge volume of advertising—as high as 
7,936 ads in a single issue—and built up 
a bank account of an estimated $25 mil- 
lion, which the owners never tapped. 

Most of the paper’s money went to 
support numerous public services. Its staff 
of 33 doctors held free clinics regularly. 
It kept five lawyers who gave out free 
legal advice. Its laboratory would analyze 
any product a shopper considered faulty 
and it hired a staff of five professors to 


give music lessons free of charge. 

To Perén, the paternalistic paper was 
more than a daily with 375,000 circula- 
tion; he considered it practically a rival 
government. It took him five years to get 
up enough courage to take it on, but he 
probably figured that with elections com- 
ing up next year the time had come to 
silence his most powerful opposition in 
Argentina. 


Atomic fireworks 
in Buenos Aires 


Juan Perén likes to give the im- 
pression that anything the United States 
can do, Argentina can do better. Last 
week he came out with his best effort to 
date. At a press conference, he an- 
nounced that Argentine scientists had de- 
veloped a new, simpler and cheaper way 
to produce atomic energy. 

No nuclear physicist himself, Perén 
was vague in trying to explain the 
achievement of Austrian-born, Argentina- 
naturalized Roland Richter, 42, on an 
island near the Chilean border in south- 
ern Argentina. Perén said the method 
was based on “thermonuclear reactions,” 
the same process that goes on inside the 
sun. 

Richter said he used only materials 
native to Argentina. These, he empha- 
sized, included neither uranium, plu- 
tonium nor tritium—the only elements 
with which the United States has been 
able to achieve atomic fission. 

His discovery, Richter said, is “not 
a military secret but an industrial secret.” 
Its cost, he added, “is lower than electric 
power production.” 

Stars Fell on Argentina. U.S. sci- 
entists, aware of efforts to produce ther- 
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Acme 


Cuba’s Grau San Martin. “They are 
trying to crucify me.” (SEE: Scandal) 


monuclear explosions in the search for 
a hydrogen bomb, quickly put a cock- 
and-bull tag on Perén’s story. Dr. Ralph 
Lapp, an A-bomb pioneer and former 
Navy physicist, said the reaction must 
take place at such terrific heat (millions 
of degrees) that it is controllable only in 
the stars. “I know, of course,” he said, 
“what the other material is that the 
Argentines are using—it’s baloney.” 


A Cuban scandal 


comes to light 


At his palatial limestone residence 
in Havana’s stylish Miramar district, Dr. 
Ramon Grau San Martin, twice President 
of Cuba, last week received a document 
from the Havana Province Criminal 
Court. It notified him that he had been 
indicted in connection with the purported 
embezzlement of $38 million from the 
Ministry of Education during his second 
term as President (194448). 

The gaunt, 64-year-old Grau, a suc- 
cessful physician for many years with a 
$50,000-a-year practice before he became 
President, was not accused of having em- 
bezzled personally. But he was charged 
with “principal responsibility” in having 
permitted his Minister of Education, the 
late José Manuel Aleman, to make off 
with the money. Aleman, the indictment 
charged, invested in Miami real estate, 
a baseball club and several yachts. 

The charge against El Viéjo (The 
Old Man), as Cubans call Grau, covers 
only a part of a 15-section accusation— 
case 82. It states that during the second 
term the Cuban people were swindled 
out of $174,241,840.14 by dishonest of- 
ficials whose number may rise to 150 be- 
fore investigations end. Case 82 alleges 
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the biggest public embezzlement in the 
history of the Hemisphere. 

Judge & Jury. When he received 
word that Judge Federico Justiniani had 
indicted him (in Cuba judges perform 
the duties of a grand jury), Grau became 
indignant, ironic and humorous by turn. 

“They are trying to crucify me,” he 
said. “It is an injustice, not to say a dirty 
trick. I am ready to demonstrate publicly 
how I got my wealth. I owe every bit of 
it to my personal work, to the pulse of 
my patients and to nights of study.” 

Grau struck out at Senator Pelayo 
Cuervo, who brought the charges that 
made up case 82. “I made him a Senator,” 
he said, “and now he says such nasty 
things against me that he makes me 
blush.” 

Justiniani’s case is weak and full 
of vague generalities. No one in Cuba 
thinks Grau will ever go to jail; few 
think he ever will be tried. He was not 
ordered to post a bond. His only incon- 
venience will be to report once a month 
to the court in his district. Even if he 
were tried and convicted, he could count 
on an immediate pardon. It is a matter 
of courtesy to a past President. 

Sergio Carbé, editor of Prensa 
Libre, summed up Cuban feeling: “It is 
too late. The horse has gone. Grau will 
defend himself. In an atmosphere where 
there is a premium on cowardice, Grau 
is valiant. He has always demonstrated 
it.” 


Bon voyage 


Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 
has asked to be replaced as Indian Am- 
bassador to the United States. Her plans: 
to spend a few months writing a book, 
then return to India and politics. 





Acme 


Madame Pandit. Good-by to Embassy 
Row. (SEE: Bon voyage) 





The World and Us 





Stalin’s trump 


In Room 2271 of the State 
Department one may read the off- 
cial text of a treaty between Russia 
and Iran which could cause consid- 
erable trouble for our diplomacy in 
the oil-rich Middle East. 

This treaty was signed in Mos- 
cow on Feb. 26, 1921. The Commu- 
nist government was consolidating 
its power. The counterrevolution- 
ary movements of Kolchak and 
Denikin had just been defeated. 
There was fear that they might 
establish a foreign base for re- 
newed operations. Persia (Iran) 
seemed most likely. 

So the Soviet government 
brought pressure on the weak Per- 
sian government to obtain the right 
of military intervention; that treaty 
is still in effect. It could be invoked 
if Great Britain tries to resist the 
movement to take over the great 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., from which 


the British navy now draws all its 
fuel. 


The text of the treaty is ex- 
plicit. Under Clause 5 both Russia 
and Iran bind themselves: 

. «+ by all means at their dis- 
posal to prohibit the existence on 
their territory of the troops or 
armed forces of any third state 
whatsoever, the presence of which 
would constitute a threat to the 
frontiers, interests or security of 
the other High Contracting Party. 

This would seem to make it 
obligatory for Iran to resist if the 
British should attempt to protect 
their Iranian oil properties. And 
Clause 6 says that if the govern- 
ment of Iran proves “not strong 
enough” to prevent foreign inter- 
vention, then Russia: 

... Shall have the right to send 
its troops into Persian territory. 


* * 


An annex to the treaty says 
these clauses were intended to ap- 
ply only to counterrevolutionary 
action against the Soviets. But 
Stalin would find no difficulty in 
deciding that any Allied interven- 
tion in Iran could be so classified. 

That is why Assistant Secre- 
tary of State George C. McGhee re- 
cently visited Iran, urging its new 
regime to go slow in nationalizing 
the property of Britain’s Labor 
Government, which doesn’t like 
Socialist medicine when it is on 
the receiving end. 


pan. 
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Shakespeare scholar 
in baggy pants 


Most movie stars arriving in the 
nation’s capital head for the White House, 
the Monument or the nearest Congress- 
man. But when actor Charles Laughton 
hit town last week he gave them all a 
clear berth, steered his usual course 
straight for the Folger Library. There he 
plunged into its unrivaled collection of 
Shakespeareana with the greedy gusto of 
a small boy who has been let loose in a 
candy shop. 

As baggy, rumpled and rubicund as 
ever, Laughton was anxious this time to 
riffle through the library’s 5,000 “prompt- 
books” and to study its sketches of cos- 
tumes used in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, a play his Hollywood class in 
Shakespeare is now appraising. 

East of the West. Of the Folger, 
visiting scholar Laughton declared, “I 
could spend three months, four, five—no, 
years—here! My only criticism is: They 
ought to move it to L.A. But I’m willing 
to come a long way, because you can’t 
name a thing it doesn’t have.” 

Laughton is about right. In the last 
year or two, the Folger has branched 
out from its emphasis on Shakespeare to 
become as well the greatest repository in 
the Western Hemisphere of material on 
16th and 17th Century England. It now 
contains 53% of all titles published in 
England or in English from the invention 
of printing to 1641. Prominent among 
them: a book called The Metamorphosed 
Ajax, which boasts a diagram of the 
world’s first flush toilet. 


Pathfinder 
Laughton. He by-passes the bigwigs for 
the Bard. (SEE: Shakespeare) 
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Spring fur sale 


The pastel mink coat which E. 
Merl Young, former official in the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, acquired 
for his wife from a grateful client gave 
Washington a new scandal—and last 
week the elevator operators in the RFC 
building had a new line of patter. The 
line allegedly runs: “Tenth floor—notions 

. loans .. . ladies’ furs!” 


The waste-basket (6) 


Harry S. Truman is apparently 
not the only man in the Government who 
bats off a letter whenever it enters his 
head. According to the latest budgetary 
figures, the Executive and Judicial 
branches in fiscal 1950 posted 1,471,748,- 
810 pieces of mail—free. In 1951, this is 
expected to rise to 1.6 billion, and in 
1952 to 1.8 billion, or about 12 letters for 
each man, woman and child in the coun- 
try. Estimated cost to the Post Office 
fér handling 1950’s output: $37,250,000. 

Two recent items which made their 
modest contribution to this flood were: 
Preliminary Summary Report on Men’s 
Preferences Among Wool Suits, Coats and 
Jackets (Dept. of Agriculture) ; and Rac- 
coons of North and Middle America (In- 
terior Department). 

The Preliminary Summary Report 
follows up a more profound study en- 
titled Men’s Preferences Among Selected 
Clothing Items. Based on 2,508 inter- 
views, this investigation revealed that 
68% of the high school grads questioned 
wore the same kind of underwear year- 
round, that 53% of the males wore pa- 
jamas, and that 47% (presumably) sleep 
in the raw. The new inquiry turns up for 
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Yardley, Baltimore Sun 
“Depositors would appreciate very conservative banking practices.” (SEE: Fur) 


the taxpayers the fascinating additional 
information that most men find sport 
jackets “put them in the mood for fun.” 

As for the Interior Department’s 
pamphlet, it proves that U.S. raccoons 
have even less privacy than U.S. males. 
In 153 slick pages, including 22 plates, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service delves into 
the most intimate aspects of this small 
carnivore’s daily life. The author of this 
brochure, in fact, proudly relates how he 
crept up within 75 yards of a mating pair 
and watched them avidly through his 
field glasses for half an hour. His ac- 
count of the goings-on in the meadow has 
already made this a best-seller on Capitol 
Hill. When the public gets wind of it, 
the Federal mailing bill is likely to take 
another upward leap. 


Budget boomerang 


Chairman Kenneth McKellar 
(D.-Tenn.) of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee enjoys hacking away at a Gov- 
ernment budget. Last week he nicked him- 
self on his own ax. 

When Price Stabilizer Michael V. 
DiSalle came to Capitol Hill to testify 
on his order putting price ceilings on 
cotton, the Senate Banking and Currency 
room was bulging with testy Southern 
members of Congress. The irate hum of 
conversation, in fact, became so loud that 
Senators wishing to question DiSalle had 
to shout to make themselves heard. 

Annoyed, McKellar arose and de- 
manded to know what had become of the 
microphones the Committee used to have 
stationed around the witness table. 

Said Banking Committee Chairman 
Burnet R. Maybank (D.-S.C.): “The 
Appropriations Committee took them all 
away from us last year.” 


Said McKellar: “Oh.” 
27 
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A doctor’s 38 years in San Quentin 


How a prison hospital has helped medical science 


For 38 years he had doctored the 
prisoners at San Quentin. Now he was un- 
obtrusively “cleaning up a few loose ends. 
I want to leave as quietly as I came,” he 
explained. For on April 1, slender, white- 
haired Dr. Leo L. Stanley retires from 
California’s 4,500-man prison. 

Because he requested it, there will be 
no formal ceremony. But in these last few 
days convict after convict has shuffled up 
to say embarrassedly: 

“Doc, you’re one guy I’m sorry to see 
leave this place.” 

“I want to tell you how much I ap- 
preciate what you did for me before you 
retire.” 

“Can I come see you as a private 
patient—after I serve my time?” 

And there were quips like: “Carry 
your bags out for you, Doc?” 

Colds & Stomach Aches. A prison 
physician who has been called one of 
“America’s doctors of destiny,” 65-year- 
old Dr. Stanley has made San Quentin 
one of the West Coast’s healthiest com- 
munities. 

He built up the medical department 
at the nation’s largest penitentiary from 
a small one-man dispensary to a modern 
three-story hospital. Its walls are gaily 
decorated with murals painted by grate- 
ful patients. To it come an average 150 
patients a day. Most common ills are 
colds and stomach troubles—“largely 
from over-eating,” Dr. Stanley explains. 
Some 60 operations a month are per- 
formed. ; 

Human Guinea Pigs. Dr. Stanley’s 
work has also benefited patients far out- 
side the prison walls. When a new serum 
or drug is ready to be tested, medical sci- 
ence needs men to risk their lives as hu- 
man guinea pigs. Because the convicts 
trusted and liked him, merely the word 
that “the doc wants some help” was 
enough to get a line of volunteers outside 
the hospital. 

Such “controlled group experiments” 
at San Quentin have produced, among 
other things, a vaccine against bubonic 
plague and major advances in treatment 
of dysentery, syphilis and pyorrhea. Con- 
victs who volunteered were promised no 
reward (though it was known that the 
parole board took such service into con- 
sideration). 

Firing the Hangman. Dr. Stan- 
ley’s first execution convinced him hang- 
ing was barbaric. Eventually he won 
enough legislators to his viewpoint to see 
the gallows destroyed and a pea green 
lethal gas chamber erected. But he never 
believed in capital punishment except for 
extreme cases. 

Fresh out of medical school in 1913, 
just married and with a non-paying job 
as intern in a San Francisco hospital, Dr. 
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“Chief croaker.” A “doctor of destiny” 
retires. (SEE: 38 years in San Quentin) 


Stanley took an assistant physician’s post 
at San Quentin “because I needed the 
$75 a month it paid.” Shortly afterwards 
the head doctor retired. Dr. Stanley be- 
came “chief croaker”—the title by which 
he has been known in “The Big Yard” 
ever since. 

His popularity among inmates is 
matched only by that of Warden Clinton 
T. Duffy, with whom he worked closely in 
developing a humane rehabilitation pro- 
gram in the once-seething prison. One 
day, while driving along a lonely moun- 
tain road, Dr. Stanley met a murderer 
just escaped from a prison forestry camp. 
The killer surrendered, gave up a loaded 
pistol. “I'd have shot it out with anybody 





else,” he said, “but the chief croaker is 
such a good egg.” 

Early one foggy morning Dr. Stanley 
was routed out of bed and rushed to the 
side of a man who had swallowed poison. 
Skillfully, he pumped out the patient’s 
stomach, pronounced him out of danger. 
A few hours later he stood by and 
watched the man executed for murder. To 
Dr. Stanley, easing pain and saving lives 
is a physician’s prime job—even if that 
life must be forfeited by court order in a 
few hours. 


Should a doctor 
tell a dying patient? 


If you’re going to die, your doctor 
should tell you so. That’s the viewpoint 
Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, retired Mayo 
Clinic consultant, gave 3,000 doctors gath- 
ered in San Francisco last week at an 
assembly of the American Academy of 
General Practice. 

Lying to the patient about an incur- 
able disease rarely works, Dr. Alvarez 
said. “In a hospital when no one is 
around he reads his record. Or he hears 
nurses talking. His wife breaks down and 
weeps. Or his partner talks about what 
must be done with the business. 

“Then if the doctor does not talk 
frankly, the patient is left with a great 
feeling of loneliness .. . full of questions. 
I think the doctor should be honest.” 

“Till Death . . .” To wives and 
husbands he suggested that doctors ought 
to say: “Always before you’ve faced 
things hand in hand; why don’t you now 
face this hardest of all things together?” 

Children who are dying seem little 
aware of what is happening, Dr. Alvarez 
said. Teen-agers are “more reluctant to 
go before they have had a chance to live.” 
With old persons, the doctor need feel no 
qualms about discussing death. “The pa- 
tient will have little fear, and all he may 
ask of his medical friend is that he pre- 
vent suffering at the end.” 





Norment for Pathfinder 


“How long have you had this feeling that you don’t really exist?” 
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Full steam ahead! That’s the call of a nation rearm- 
ing. Full steam ahead! That’s the answer of the railroads 
who carry the mighty volume of raw materials, parts and 
finished products that America must have—and fast. And 
to get up “steam” the railroads need coal—this year 
65 million tons of coal! 

This tremendous tonnage adds up to about 12% of all 
the bituminous coal mined in America. Approximately 
half of all railroad freight gets to where it’s going under 
power supplied by coal! 

Fortunately for the railroads and the many other large 
coal users—the coal industry is well-prepared to fill their 
demands. The steel mills—the public utilities—the rubber 


steam ahead 
for National Defense ! 





industry—thousands of manufacturers across the country 
—can be sure of the coal they need to arm America! 

Better coal and more efficient production have always 
been the aim of America’s progressive mine operators. 
Private management has invested hundreds of millions 
of dollars in modern preparation plants—research—im- 
proved equipment and new mine properties. Today the 
country’s need for coal is great. The coal industry is ready 
—and able—to meet that need! 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR NATIONAL OEFENSE...FOR PEACETIME PROGRESS 


YOU CAM COUNT ON COALS 
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HERES HOW YOU CAN KEEP |\ 


& WORLDS FIRST BLOWOUT-SAFE 
. es PUNCTURE-PROOF, TUBELESS TIRE 


Satety-Froved on the Speedway for 
Your-Frotection on the. Highway 


ty Wilbur Shaw 


Here is a tire so completely safe that it marks 
the beginning of a new era in highway safety. 
Firestone is cooperating with the Government 
in conserving critical materials, so production 
of this new tire is limited. But, when the pres- 
ent national emergency ends, you will be able to 
equip your car with the world’s first blowout- 
safe, puncture-proof, tubeless tire, the ultimate 
in tire safety, strength, economy and mileage. 










This new tire was 
tested thoroughly in 
all kinds of service, 
on all types of roads 
| throughout the 
ioe a country for a long 

er ee time. Then, Wilbur 
Shaw,3-time winner 
of the Indianapolis 
Race, now president 
of the Indianapolis 
Speedway, tested it 
on the famous race 
track. 
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The tire was pur- 
posely damaged be- 
fore the test so it 
would blow out. The 
damaged tire blew 
out at 80 miles an 
hour. There was no 
sudden swerve, no 
dangerous tug at the 
steering wheel. Shaw 
continued around 
the track at high 
speeds, then madea 
normal stop. 



















When the car came to 
a stop after the blow- 
out, the bulk of the 
air was still contained 
by an inner dia- 
phragm equipped 
with a safety valve... 
dramatic proof that 
this is the safest, 
strongest tire ever 
built. The tire was 
also run over sharp 
spikes to show how 
it seals punctures. 





Listen to the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 
Copyright, 1951, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


YOUR SAFETY IS ours 
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YOUR CAR TIRE-SAFE 
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| Let Your Nearby Firestone Dealer or Store Tell You How To Keep 


| a Your Car TIRE-SAFE! 


Most tires built today are made with 
cord bodies so strong that they will 
outlast the original tread. When 


et ; ; 
: Heres How your tires become smooth or dan- 


; Gé hh gerously worn, take them to your 
fo if eC nearby Firestone Dealer or Store 
and have the worn treads replaced 

Most Mi lea Cage with Firestone Factory-Method New 
Out of hour Treads. You get the same non-skid 
OUT tread design, the same tread width 


ese, tT and depth, and the same guarantee 

Y] Wes as with a new Firestone tire. You 
get new-tire safety and mileage at 
less than half new tire cost. 


Heres What to Do When 
You Need New Tires 


| If your tire bodies are so badly damaged that 

; Firestone New Treads cannot be applied, equip 

your car with new Firestone Super-Balloons or 
Firestone De Luxe Champions, the tires that are 
built with Safti-Sured Gum-Dipped cord bodies, 
an exclusive Firestone construction feature which 
provides the greatest protection against blowouts 
ever built into a regular tire. 





R'BUSINESS AT FIRESTONE = 
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CONSUMER GOODS ARE PLENTIFUL, and the second scare-—buying rush since Korea is 
tapering off. But don't look for any basic change in the over-all re- 
tail picture. Here's why: 


RIGHT NOW, BEST GUESSERS of the intelligence service, State Department and Pen- 
tagon will tell you, revising previous forecasts, that 1953 is the 
earliest date when Russia will have enough equipment-——bombers, bombs 
and submarines—-to risk war. 





a — ee 


personal incomes to sag substantially. Even so, caution in piling up 
inventories is indicated for the near future. 

FOR THE LONG RUN, retailers should keep this in mind: Arms spending and capital 
outlays will boost personal income far more than they will increase 
the supply of goods. This makes it smart to allow for interim ups and 
downs in retail trade while expecting average retail trade volume to 
remain high. 


ee eee eee 


windows, blinds, awnings, siding and foil) to put thousands of small 
fabricators out of business by May 1. The committee is receiving 400 
to 1,000 letters a day with a double-barreled complaint: inability to 
get materials and no defense orders. The committee's proposed solu- 
tion: a Smaller War Plants Corporation similar to that of 1942-45 
which helped small firms get more than $6 billion in contracts. 

"in touch with Paterson, N. J. Paterson's industrial commission, an 
"economic first aid squad" with Joseph M. Zimel as executive secre- 
tary, brings together big companies with defense contracts and small 
companies (wood, metal, textiles, paper, plastics, leather goods) 
which need materials and defense orders to keep workers busy. 


CONGRESS IS GETTING MORE SKEPTICAL about the Administration's demand for higher 
personal income taxes. Some people are reasoning that waste in Gov- 
ernment and misuse of money by RFC will start a popular tax revolt in 
1952. Present outlook: Request for $10 billion will be scaled down to 
$8 billion; next dip into the taxpayer's pocket will be postponed 
until Oct. 1. On personal incomes the hike promises to be about 2.5% 
instead of the 4% asked. 
trols soon. With mortgage investments strictly curtailed, institu- 
tions with big money to invest may grab Government bonds. This is 
expected to send bond prices up and stock prices down. The setback 
for stock prices will be temporary. Best-—posted insiders at FRB have 
seen nothing yet to convince them the long-term inflation spiral 
has been checked. 


THE GUIDED MISSILES PROGRAM, with ex-—Chrysler President K. T. Keller at the 
helm, is moving toward an effective production program. Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. of San Diego, Calif., will operate the first 
plant making supersonic antiaircraft missiles for the Navy. The new 
electromechanical division of North American Aviation at Los Angeles 
will design and make control systems. From $100 million a year in 
pre-Keller days, expenditures for guided missiles will jump to $2 
billion next year and $3 billion by 1954. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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_— of inflation or deflation, war or peace, fire 
or flood . . . life insurance continues to be the “best buy” in 
providing for the welfare of your family and in attaining 
financial security for yourself. This is well indicated by The 
Equitable’s 91st Annual Report. During 1950 more people 
bought more Equitable life insurance protection than ever 
before. New Ordinary and Group insurance written last year 
amounted to $1,410,000,000, bringing The Equitable’s total 
insurance in force to $15,278,000,000.* 


This total insurance in force represents money held for 
future delivery. When due, every dollar of that sum will be 
paid. But, as a responsible institution of thrift with more than 
six million people who look to us for economic security, we are 
concerned with the purchasing power of those dollars when they 
become due. For mounting inflation, man-made, threatens not 


only the worth of the dollar but the very existence of our 
national enterprise. 


Indeed this threat is as real and deadly as the Red menace 
against which we are arming. But the plain fact is that in the 
fight against inflation we, as a nation, are hiding under the 
bed! When we freeze wages or prices, we are merely doc- 
toring the symptoms of the inflation-disease rather than the 
disease itself. If we are to stop the inflationary trend, the 
makers of our public policies must deal with the monetary 
causes of the inflation. They must control the expansion of 
bank deposits and the constantly increasing money supply. 


Inflation is everybody’s concern from the Wall Street 
banker to the Missouri housewife. In the fight against it, 
the American people—you and your neighbors — must 
learn to look beyond the local grocer’s bill and the meat 
prices in the butcher shop . . . you must look to Washing- 
ton, the seat of our Government, where the monetary policy 
is made. More than that . . . you must make your own 
voice heard among the law-makers. Congress should be 
interested in your views on inflation, and your Congress- 
man is as close as your nearest mail-box or telegraph 
office. Simply stated — the action that you and your neigh- 
bors take can well decide the destiny of our country. 


That’s what we mean by “Operation People U.S.A.” 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Resources 
*Bonds and Stocks 
U. S. Government obligations 
Dominion of Canada obligations... 


Industrial obligations 

Other bonds 

Preferred and guaranteed stocks.... 
Common s' 


Mortgages and Real Estate 


Residential and business 


Farm mortgages 

Home and branch offi 
buildings 

Housing elopments and other 
real estate purchased 
for investment 


ash 
Transportation equipment.. 
Loans to policyholders. 
Premiums in process of collection 
Interest and rentals accrued 

and other assets 





$5,701 ,864,966 ( 100) 


150,933,941 
10,573,799 Allott 


478.440 ( 25 at free market rates of exchange........ 
48,119,219 ( 0.8 


as of December 31, 1950 


Per Obligations Per 
Policyholders’ Funds Cent 
To cover future payments under 

insurance and annuity contracts 

AE SA Gen GR Cat EASTER -$4,648,335,206 (81.5) 

Held on deposit for policyholders 

Ge SING ccc cecceseqrtesicttniineceenens 323,281,234 ( 5.7) 
Dividends and annuities left on de- 

posit with the Society 


: 


a 
Ras 


on-n dons 
NOoNU=—ONN 


GO WORT OEE .<0cercecoccecce-cccssevcesenesccestnssesssesses - 
Policy claims in process 
POY MEN ......0-.ccceecrenenneensesennseneenennennsen -_ 
Premiums paid in advance by 
POMS YROTMETS ceccsceccsesecse.csoceseeocsnscssossnseess 
Dividends due and unpaid to 
ES OS RE EEE 
as dividends for 
distribution during 1951 .......0.veersssnee 


130,044,178 ( 2.3) 
28,191,420 ( 0.5) 
85,105,097 ( 1.5) 

6,703,102 ( 0.1) 
80,650,408 ( 1.4) 


Other Liabilities 
Taxes—federal, state and other... 
Expenses accrued, unearned in- 

terest and other obligations................. ~ 
Reserve for revaluation of Canadian 

and other foreign currency accounts 


17,891,000 ( 0.3) 
8,789,419 ( 0.2) 


13,617,000 ( 0.2) 


Surplus Funds 
To cover all contingencies.........-..r--sessersres 6.3 


(eiprenecinnanesnosannenapepniasenmnenenenemsnetanl $5,701 864,966 (1 


* Including $5,274,463 on deposit with public authorities. 
In accordance with requirements of law all bonds subject to amortization are stated at their amortized value and all other 


bonds and 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of The United States 


Thomas |. Parkinson « President 


393 Seventh Avenue + New York 1, New York 


stocks are valued at the market quotations on December 





31, 1950, as prescribed by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. 





Some day... to far-distant lands 


... how “Your Unseen Friend” helps make dreams of faster planes come true 


As yet ten-year-old Tod has never been 
far from home...on his own. 


“No farther than a whoop 'n’ a holler,” 
he says wistfully. 


“But some day,” this fifth-grade Marco 
Polo promises himself dreamily, “—some 
day, I’m gonna take off. 


“T'll fly to Brazil, to London, to the 
Congo, to New Zealand ... everywhere. 


“And I'll fly there fast—faster than fast 
—in a jet air liner.” 


Happy landings, Tod. You're dreaming 
in the right direction—the direction INCO 
researchers took when it was first hoped 
jet engines could be made a practical 
reality. 


Then the right metal for jet engines 
just didn’t exist. There was no metal that 
would hold its strength, hour after hour, 
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despite white hot blasts... despite terrific 


stresses. 


Today, there are several such metals— 
high temperature alloys of many types, all 
containing Nickel—and two of them are 
Nimonic 80® and Inconel “X”®, 


These two are products of INCO 
research. Both were developed after 
years of exhaustive search, after experi- 
ments with hundreds of alloys. 


For all its importance, you don’t see 
the Nickel in a jet engine. Nor in a wrist 
watch, or a thermostat. You don’t see it 
because it’s intermixed with other metals 
to give special and useful properties. 


Nor do you see the years of preparation 
or the resources which INCO mobilizes 
to mine and raise millions of tons of ore 
each year from the earth’s depths. You 
may not see the intricate processes above 
ground or the skilled men that help to 
wrest the Nickel from the ores. All this 





Within recent years, INCO research men have developed 
two tough metals that help make jet engines practical— 
Nimonic 80 and Inconel ‘‘X’’. Both are alloys of Nickel. 


you may not see but you can see where 
Nickel contributes to a better everyday 
life and to defense when needed. Nickel 
is truly “Your Unseen Friend.” 






Know more about “Your 
Unseen Friend” — more about 
Nickel’ s discovery, how it’s made 
available, how it’s used to make 
things easier and better for you. 
Read “‘T he Romance of Nickel” 
—well-illustrated, interesting, 
informative. For your free 
copy, write International Nickel “ow 
Company, Dept. 174a, New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


“ditt, Nickel 


.. Your Unseen Friend 
PATHFINDER 
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First full-scale mobilization probe 


Maybank committee will tackle politics in defense 


Do you have to wine and dine the 
“right” politician if you want the tax 
concessions to which defense industries 
are entitled by act of Congress? 

Is small business missing out on de- 
fense contracts because it can’t afford to 
keep lawyers in Washington like the 
big companies? | 

The raft of charges, countercharges, 
rumors and questions which have rocked 
the capital since Korea will receive, be- 
ginning April 4, their first comprehensive 
airing in Congress before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production, headed by 
Senator Burnet R. Maybank (D.-S.C.). 


Biggest gripe surrounds the “certifi- 
cates of necessity” issued by defense 
agencies. These certificates declare a 
company’s work vital to defense, allow it 
to amortize new plants in five years with 
big tax savings. Some have gone for cot- 
ton gins, cement plants and railroads 
which, unlike ammunition or tank plants, 
might have been expanded anyway; 
Maybank wants an explanation. 

He will also investigate the contrary 
charge by big industry that officials have 
granted certificates too leisurely—only 
$2.5 billion worth out of $11.5 billion ap- 
plied for. 


Jet planes—present and future 
GM workers get the inside story from a_ USAF flier 


More than 2,500 workers at Plant 5, 
Allison Division of General Motors at In- 
dianapolis took a half hour off before 
lunch to share in the big doings. 

At one side of the platform, under 
gold cloth ready for “unveiling,” was Al- 
lison’s 10,000th jet engine—a J-35-A-17, 
just completed and ready for delivery to 
the Air Force. On the other side was a 
brand new hand-built experimental super- 
jet engine—J-35-A-23, most powerful jet 
engine ever ordered into production. 

Speeches by the plant manager, the 
Governor of Indiana, an Air Force gen- 
eral, an engineer and other people fell 
flat. The workers stood with arms folded, 
bewildered by all this oratory. 

Battle Report. Then a handsome 
six-footer with dark hair, snapping eyes 
and a modest manner, a veteran of 100 
missions over Korea, spoke out in plain 
language about things everybody wanted 
to know. The audience brightened. 


“Folks,” Lt. W. O. Lighty said, “in 
Korea we knew these jets you’re making 
were hot. They handled wonderfully; you 
could barrel-roll them in wingtip-to-wing- 
tip formations. But we were nervous as 
to how they’d stand up in combat. We 
thought that if their tailpipes were punc- 
tured or a bullet went through their pres- 
sure chambers, they’d burst into flames 
and shed their tails. 

“Then one of our jets tangled with 
a MIG. As our pilot landed we could see 
a six-inch hole in his tail. Later we dis- 
covered that bullets had gone through his 
engine, puncturing his turbine buckets. 
But the pilot didn’t even know he’d been 
hit. To the first mechanic who came up 
he said: ‘She’s a little rough. Better 
check.’ Those jets you’re making, folks, 
are tough. They can take it.” 

A tough jet engine requires an air- 
frame that can take it and will protect 
the pilot in wheels-up landings. Repub- 





New Allison J-35-A-23. Most powerful jet ordered into production. (SEE: Jet) 
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U.S. Air Force 
Lost over Korea: three square feet of 
horizontal stabilizer. (SEE: Jet planes) 


lic’s F-84E Thunderjet, for example, is 
powered by Allison’s J-35-A-17. Lt. Ste- 
phen Stepanian, Providence, R.L, of the 
27th Fighter Escort Group, brought in a 
Thunderjet that had lost three square 
feet of its horizontal stabilizer (see pic- 
ture) and had numerous bullet holes 
from Korean Communist automatic weap- 
ons. “Sure, I felt a jar, knew I was hit, 
but the plane still handled well.” 

Another jet plane ran out of fuel 
while flying above the overcast. On forced 
landing it hit the ground at more than 
150 mph, plowed through two fences, 
bounded over a gully ten feet wide, ran 
into a tree and shed its wings. The pilot 
took off his harness and crash helmet, 
walked off with hardly a scratch. 

Peacetime Jets. If jets are so good, 
in war what will they do to civilian avia- 
tion? Here’s the forecast from leading 
men in the industry: 

e ¢ They will cut down passenger 
flights from New York to San Francisco 
(2,446 miles) to four hours; from Fort 
Worth to Minneapolis (870 miles) to two 
hours. This will come in about five years, 
will be here sooner if airlines replace 
present equipment before it wears out. 

e @ In 10 to 20 years most long dis- 
tance de luxe travel will be by jet. 

e @ Jet air liners will operate on 
strict timetables; landing time must be 
fixed within five minutes. (Jets cannot 
stack up and circle over airports to allow 
for bad weather and traffic congestion be- 
cause of excessive fuel consumption at 
low altitudes.) This means $2 billion will 
have to be spent for new navigation and 
traffic-control systems. 

First civilian jet planes will be 
equipped with turboprops—jet engines 
whose turbines turn propellers. England 
and Canada are now flying planes of this 
type experimentally. It is one develop- 
ment in which they are ahead of U.S. 
aviation. Barring all-out war, American 
companies will join the turboprop air 
liner race by 1953. Foreign jet engines 
are still the product of handicraft meth- 
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ods. of manufacture; in the U.S. they are 
already mass-produced. 

Starting almost from scratch in 1945, 
(M’s Allison Division took only five years 
to reach the production of jet engine No. 
10,000 last week. 

Today the General Electric Co. is 
producing jet engines at a slightly faster 
rate than General Motors in two big as- 
sembly plants at Lockland, Ohio, and 
Lynn, Mass. Other key firms in the jet 
production race are Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Pratt & Whitney Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. and Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., a Curtiss-Wright subsid- 
iary. 


Not-so-poor farmer 


City Americans had long suspected 
that their country cousins were getting 
rich. Last week, the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. told just how 
rich. Statistically, it showed that the aver- 
age farmer is 49, owns 195 acres of land, 
worth—with buildings—$10,000. He has 
$2,200 worth of implements and vehicles, 
$2,100 in livestock and poultry, $3,100 in 
cash or bonds. His debts: $1,950. 


New products 


e @ Lying on the beach or sundeck 
will be cooler this year, thanks to a new 
5-foot white and blue Vinylite mattress 
inflated with both air and water. Air 
presses water against the top surface of 
the mattress, prevents it from becoming 
hot and sticky. It is made by Bilnor 
Corp. at Maspeth, N.Y. 

e @ An inexpensive Self-Kleen rake 
offered by Arthur Paul Sales of Green 
Bay, Wis., takes a nuisance out of lawn 
and garden raking. Clogging materials 
are easily removed from the teeth by a 
slight forward pressure on the rake 
handle. 


The briefcase 


Admiral Corp. slashed $30 to $40 
from TV prices in the wake of a grow- 
ing TV “private depression.” 

ee Army Quartermaster teams 
bought back from surplus dealers such 
needed items as field jackets and duffel 
bags. On cartridge belts (which the 
Army bought back for 45¢, would cost 
$5.15 if ordered new) the Army got bar- 
gains. But it was galling to pay $6 for 
GI shoes sold as surplus for $1. 

ee The Federal Reserve Board 
rolled out the red carpet for its new 
chairman, William McChesney Martin. 
Despite his previous affiliation with the 
Treasury (he was Assistant Secretary), 
Board insiders consider him an anti- 
inflation supporter who will continue 
FRB’s fight against Treasury’s inflation- 
ary methods of debt-financing. 
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Pathfinder 
Clean-up. A widow wept with joy when 57 painters donated time, dealers gave paint, 
to re-do her house. It took 35 minutes. (SEE: Florence) 


How a small city can change its face 
Florence, Ala., makes the most of Clean-up Week 


Sternly, Kathleen Darby, 3, held 
up her doll before tucking it into bed. 

“Good night, baby,” she said. “Get a 
good night’s sleep. "Cause tomorrow 
you’ve got to clean-up, paint-up, and fix- 
up Florence.” 

By last Friday, when Florence, Ala., 
wound up its Clean-up, Paint-up, Fix- 
up Week, it was doubtful that one of 
its 24,000 citizens was not conscious of 
the need for extra paint, a better looking 
lawn, fewer fire hazards, fewer rats, fewer 
breeding places for flies. 

In six days (the seventh was lost 
to rain), Florentines cleaned nearly 1,200 
alleys and vacant lots. They painted 365 
houses, scrubbed down the courthouse 
steps. They killed 727 rats. They planted 
more than 1,000 flower boxes. 

From the handsome residence of Mrs. 
Beryl Goodsell (who painted her fence, 
cleaned her back yard and transplanted 
rose bushes) to the privy-lined colored 
section (where 173 outhouses got new 
paint), the city took on a fresh, clean, 
more attractive look. : 

Welcome to Florence. Mayor E. F. 
Yeilding, fed up with sidestepping Court 
Street’s tobacco-juice puddles, tacked up 
warnings of $5 fines to check the spitting 
habits of visitors from the country. Mrs. 
J. Will Young’s garden club planted 
crape myrtle at entrances to the city. 
Florence was on its way towards winning 
the “National Cleanest Town” award. 

The award is given annually by the 
National Clean-up, Paint-up, Fix-up Bu- 
reau in Washington, D. C., a 39-year-old 


nonprofit organization dedicated to a 
cleaner America. Last year, the Bureau’s 
display material, radio scripts and sample 
newspaper ads helped campaigns in 3,200 
communities. 

“All you need for a campaign,” in- 
sists Richard G. Thomas, the Bureau’s 
chief, “is the desire, a local spark plug 
and an organization working with him 
which encompasses the entire commu- 
nity.” 

Florence’s spark plug was soft-spo- 
ken George Hester, insurance agent and 
Junior Chamber of Commerce enthusiast. 

Cause for Cleaning. With other 
Jaycees, he put over Florence’s first cam- 
paign four years ago, when 115 local 
cases of polio pointed up the need for 
insect-control and other sanitary meas- 
ures. Since then, there has been an annual 
Clean-up, Paint-up, Fix-up Week. Proj- 
ects nearly doubled each year; many in- 
spired year-round effort. When, for in- 
stance, squads of Jaycees cleaned littered 
alleys behind several stores during the 
campaign, most of the chagrined offend- 
ers kept them clean thereafter. 

This year the Jaycees broadened 
their program, took in other sponsoring 
groups like the American Legion, Ex- 
change Club, Lions and Rotary. This 
spread out the campaign’s $700 cost. It 
also spread interest, as did the appoint- 
ment of some 60 special task committees. 
Four thousand school children made post- 
ers, carried “What projects do you have in 
mind?” questionnaires to every home. 
Similarly, Ernest Patterson, a graying 
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Negro, lined up the colored section: His 
committeemen attended every meeting, 
accounted for more than 5,000 projects. 

Everybody Benefited. The city 
looks better. In three years, it has had 
only eight polio cases. Paint dealers sell 
more paint. Hardware and lumber men 
share the prosperity. 

Not the least among the benefits: the 
National Production Authority’s support 
of these campaigns for their collection of 
old rags, paper, rubber and scrap metal 
needed for defense. 





The Yankee dollar 
aids Puerto Rico 


Back in Puerto Rico’s hills even the 
jivaros in their farm shacks knew big 
changes were coming over their country. | 
The shadow of El Yunque, the island’s 
tallest peak, fell on sprouting new fac- 
tories. From San Juan to Mayagiiez a 
spreading industrialization was making 
new jobs—pushing back the poverty of a 
land where 86% of the people earn less 
than $500 a year. 

Last week the 112th new industry 
since the start of Puerto Rico’s bold, 
bootstrap-lifting industrial program got 
into production. Thirty-five more begin 
operations shortly. 

Poor Puerto Rico needs as many as 
she can get. The one-crop sugar economy 
to which her land is ideally suited can’t 
support her booming population, already | 
crowded 640 to the square mile——com- 
pared with an average 47 for the U.S. 

Taxes Can Wait. As a proposed 
cure, the Legislature in 1947 passed a 
tax-exemption statute which for eight 
more years frees new businesses from 
payment of municipal, real estate and 
income taxes. Loans for factory con- 


cus Ofcourse Tl be on time... 
| USE THE REMINGTON RAND 
ELECTRIC ADDING MACHINE 


No late-for-a-date squabbles with ber dreamboat! Since that slick 
Remington Rand Electric took over on all the office figuring work, 
she’s frisky at five — glad to be alive! 

Do-it-fast, get-it-right 10 Key Keyboard with Touch Method 
Operation .. . completely electrified feature keys . . . velvet-quiet 
operation — these plus-value features combine to put high figure 
production on a low cost basis — for you. The Remington Rand 
Electric gives you far speedier adding, listing, subtracting and 
multiplying — with automatic credit balance if desired. 

Ask for a no-obligation demonstration at your local Remington 
Rand Business Equipment Center, or write for details to Business 
Machines and Supplies Division, Room 2015, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


& 











Hamilton Wright 
New jobs. Textiles and other industries 
will help Puerto Rico. (SEE: Yankee) 
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Rican for a new factory job, the govern- 
ment sets up—and pays for—training 
programs. 

Some of the newly established plants 
are tiny—like the Centinel Hill Furni- 
ture Co. It was established by Mrs. 
Elsie B. Spector, fourth generation of a 
New England cabinet-making family, 
who hired 23 people to revive what she 
calls “the dying art of fine hand-carved 
furniture.” Some are large—like Tex- 
tron, Inc., whose three new Puerto Rican 
plants employ 500. 

Most of the new industries import 
raw materials from the U.S. and send 
finished products back. The tax advan- 
tage and low labor costs offset the two- 
way shipping charge and still leave a 
competitive advantage. 

Butterfingers. There are draw- 
backs to getting a plant started in Puerto 
Rico, however. At first, breakage and 
spoilage by inexperienced labor is high 
and production low. “The people here,” 
said a former Massachusetts manufac- 
turer, “have an inferiority complex which 
makes them say they understand your 
instructions when they really don’t. Be- 
sides, there are no suppliers—even for 
things you’d find in a well-stocked hard- 
ware store in the States. What this island 
needs is 1,500 good Yankee merchants.” 


New labor sources 


As the worker shortage increased, 
last week, many a company was explor- 
ing new sources of labor: 

© @ Avco Manufacturing Corp. Vice- 
president W. A. Blees proposed in New 
York that women move into a long-stand- 
ing male province—selling home appli- 
ances to women. 

ee J. F. Canning, vice-president of 
the Zone Co. of Fort Worth, told how the 
firm had better luck with roofing sales- 
men 40 to 70 than with young men. 

e @ Ryan Aeronautical Co. of San 
Diego, unable to keep pneumatic-hammer 
operators because of the noise, hit on a 
novel solution: It hired deaf mutes. 


STATISTICAL © 
DEPARTMENT __| 
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Norment for Pathfinder 
“That one represents my salary.” 
i 
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What color diamond 
do you want? 


Turning your cheap yellow diamond 
into a valuable white one may some day 
be possible, the nation’s top gem experts 
learned in Washington last week. 

In a paper read before a meeting of 
the American Gem Society, Martin L. 
Ehrmann, Los Angeles gemologist, re- 
ported results of experiments on dia- 





rea, cyclotrons have been busy on more 
important jobs than diamond coloring. 
But when they are again available, Ehr- 
mann reported, getting the color all the 
way through the stone will be just a 
matter of time and research. “It is a cer- 
tainty that with much patient experi- 
menting and considerable outlay of money 
. .. diamonds [can be made] any color 
of the rainbow.” 

Would wholesale atom-doctoring of 
yellow stones cheapen natural white 
ones? 

Alfred L. Woodill, executive direc- 
tor of the Society, thinks not. “It’s hu- 
man nature to want the real thing.” 





Pathfinder 


Woodill. To spot green diamonds from cyclotrons, a Diamondscope. (SEE: Color) 


monds exposed to radiation in atom- 
smashers. Most of them turned green or 
an ugly brown, but some became a clear 
white, rivaling nature’s finest stones. 
Safe to wear. Natural green dia- 
monds are rare—and valuable. Experi- 
ments years ago showed that radium 
could turn an ordinary diamond green, 
but stones so treated became radioac- 
tive and couldn’t be worn. Cyclotroned 
diamonds stay “hot” only a few hours. 
At present there is no way of know- 
ing what color a stone put into the atom- 
smasher will turn out. Many are ruined, 
and only a few become an attractive 
green; the Society’s gem trade labora- 
tory in New York gets one or two a 
month to identify. The color is only skin 
deep, can be detected with a Diamond- 
scope and is removed by polishing. 
There are several theories as to how 
the bombarding changes diamonds. One 
is that the radiation affects minute im- 
purities in the stone. Contrary to popu- 
lar belief, a diamond is not pure carbon; 
it contains as many as 13 other elements 
distributed in the crystal structure. 
Matching the Rainbow. Since Ko- 


Who'll boss the rain? 


“I am convineed .. . it is possible 
to make rain. We are on the threshold of 
man doing something about the weather.” 

Talking was Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
president of Carnegie Institute. He was 
testifying last week before a joint Senate 
committee holding hearings on three 
weather control bills. None of the bills 
would give rainmaking research and con- 
trol to officials of a skeptical U.S. 
Weather Bureau. 

Wrong Approach. Jibed Dr. Bush: 
“If I were going to try to make an 
H-bomb, I wouldn’t put it in the hands 
of somebody who said it couldn’t be 
done.” 

Other witnesses took a different view. 
Testified Dr. Henry G. Hougton, head of 
MIT’s meteorology department: (1) Even 
rainmakers admit cloud seeding isn’t suc- 
cessful except under conditions which 
also are ideal for natural rainfall; (2) a 
lot more research is needed; (3) the 
Weather Bureau with its records and sci- 
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entists is the agency for the job. 
Whether any of the bills would get 
through Congress was as uncertain as the 
weather. Most likely would be some sort 
of legislative curb on western operators 
who for a quick fee will pump chemicals 
into almost any cloud that floats by. 


How a new drug 
may end cattle bloat 


A chemists’ trick that keeps bub- 
bling vats of TNT from exploding has 
given man a promising new approach to 
an age-old veterinary ill—cattle bloat. 

This gassy swelling of a cow’s paunch 
takes a heavy annual toll. It also hits 
horses and sheep. Gas bubbles collect in 
a frothy ferment of food in the animal’s 
stomach; swelling is rapid, and death can 
come in a few hours. 

Cause of the killer isn’t exactly 
known. One theory is that the gas given 
off during the stomach’s digestive work- 
ings is trapped through decreased sur- 
face tension. The same sort of thing in 
your dishpan is why detergent soaps can 
whip up mountains of suds. 

In South Africa, veterinarians sug- 
gested that the reason such home rem- 
edies as turpentine sometimes worked was 
because they increased surface tension. 
Then chemists at the Jensen-Salsbery lab- 
oratories in Kansas City remembered how 
certain chemicals tossed into bubbling 
TNT dramatically quieted the explosively 
dangerous head of foam which occasion- 
ally built up during manufacture. “Why,” 
they asked, “wouldn’t the same thing work 
in a cow’s stomach?” 

One chemical, a polymerized methyl 
silicone, proved highly effective. In tests, 
95% of the afflicted cows were cured, 
many in a matter of minutes. 

Ounce of Prevention . .. But 
curing bloat, says Dr. A. H. Quin, head of 
Jensal’s Professional Services Division, is 
“attacking the problem at the wrong end. 
We want to prevent it.” So last week ar- 
rangements were being completed for a 
series of tests on cattle and sheep. Part of 
a herd will get the chemical mixed with 
their feed. The others won’t. If the method 
prevents bloat, it may well eliminate one 
of the scourges of the animal world. 


Thin-sliced 


In electron microscopy, one of 
the problems is slicing specimens one 
760th the thickness of a human hair— 
without distorting the structure of the 
shaving. 

Last week the Karolinska Institute 
in Stockholm announced a new approach. 
Prof. Fritiof Sjostrand has developed a 
method of planing down the specimen 
and using the thin fragment left instead 
of the slice taken off. His cutter: an 
ordinary injector razor blade super-sharp- 
ened on mirror-smooth plate glass. 
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Here is 
the 20-minute auto wax 


—no rubbing! 











Johnson's 


Car-Plate 


gives a lasting 
“diamond shine”! 





Proved better on 5,000,000 cars! 


Reader's Digest told the world about this sensational new way to wax 
a car...And in less than 10 months, more than 5 million car owners 
have changed from old-fashioned hard-rub methods to the easy 
Car-Plate no-rub method. 


This great new chemical discovery from the Johnson's Wax laboratories 
waxes a car in 20 minutes... gives brighter, tougher, longer-lasting 
wax protection! 


Just spread on the clean finish of your 
car... let it dry... and wipe lightly. 
That's all you do. 


Get Johnson's Car-Plate today at your 
service station or regular wax dealer's. 
10-0z. can only $1.00. (Does any car 
twice.) 


HOW TO CLEAN BEFORE YOU WAX @ Wox should always be applied to a CLEAN car. The = 
finish should be free of road film and decomposed paint. For this reason it is important thot > 
you clean your car thoroughly before applying Car-Plate. For quick, easy cleaning, Johnson's -=™ 

Cornu is recommended. It does the job fast and safely—leaves a perfect surface for a spar- = | 
kling Car-Plate finish. 
**Johnson’s’’,’*Car-Plate’’ and ‘*Carnu’’ are trademarks of 8. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. © S. C. Johnson & Son, ne., Racine, Wis., 1961, 











EDUCATION 





Shakespeare’s plays on tape 


Minnesota’s schools have a new kind of library 


The odd thing about it was that 
Claude Allen, 50-year-old St. Paul lawyer 
and chairman of the appropriation com- 
mittee of Minnesota’s lower house, has 
been known for a dozen years as an 
“economy” advocate. Yet last week he 
was fighting, as he had never fought be- 
fore, to keep what critics called an “ob- 
scure $12,000 item” in the state’s educa- 
tion budget. 

After it was knocked out once by 
committee action, the dark-haired, deter- 
mined chairman put it back again. He 
knew what many a U.S. educator outside 
of Minnesota knew—that it represented 
the life-blood of an educational experi- 
ment that is attracting attention all over 
the nation. Known as “the Minnesota 
teaching tapes project,” it consists of 
putting top radio programs of an educa- 
tional nature on plastic tape, then dis- 
tributing the tape free to Minnesota 
schools. 

The revolutionary idea of assisting 
teachers with such material came two 
years ago to Richard Brower, 42-year-old 
audio-visual expert of the Minnesota state 
department of education. Brower in- 
terested the Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co., makers of Scotch tape and 
various recording tapes. The company 
provided the tape free, plus enough 
money to support the project two years. 

A Hit with Teacher. Its success 
has been spectacular thus far. More than 
1,300 educational programs of all kinds, 
ranging from 15 minutes to an hour, have 
been taped and are now in use by more 
than half of the state’s schools and 58% 
of its teachers. School and university 
radio stations also use them. 

No subject is overlooked. Many out- 
standing productions of Shakespeare’s 
plays have been recorded. Most popular 
recordings are those under the general 
heading of English, with the social stud- 
ies running a close second. All are pro- 
duced under Brower’s direction by the 
State Department of Education in .co- 
operation with the University of Minne- 
sota. This year the “3M” financing ex- 
pires and an appropriation from the 
Minnesota legislature is needed to keep 
the project going. 

Audio-visual experts are confident 
that the legislature at St. Paul will en- 
able Minnesota to set the pace for the 
entire country. While the Brower teach- 
ing tape project is now limited to Minne- 
sota schools, master tape recordings are 
made available to top school authorities 
of other states. Last week South Dakota 
ordered the entire set of more than 1,300 
masters. Smaller orders have come in 
from South Carolina, Mississippi and 
New York. 

Time to Listen. Advantages of tape 
recordings are obvious. Few schools can 
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adjust class schedules to permit listen- 
ing to occasional important radio pro- 
grams. And student use is only part of 
the story. Tapes can be used in teacher 
training; even school superintendents get 
valuable hints from special recordings 
dealing with their problems. 

Will Minnesota’s legislature make 
the necessary appropriation? “The cru- 
sade is on,” Brower said last week. “If 
we win—and I think we will—other states 
are certain to follow.” 


Engineers: 


60,000 short. 


Three or four years ago many 
high school graduates had a mistaken 
notion: They believed the demand for 
graduates in engineering was falling and 
it would be a folly to take an engineer- 
ing course in college. 

Today, under the Korean War pres- 
sure, the demand for new engineers is 
so desperate that companies who need 
them are invading campuses across the 
country to sign them up before gradua- 
tion. Seniors in good standing can take 
their pick of jobs. 

Nor were prospects good for more 
engineers soon. Particularly gloomy com- 
ment came last week from Dean D. V. 
Terrell of the University of Kentucky’s 





College of Engineering: “To obtain 30,- 
000 engineering graduates annually, it 
will be necessary to attract at least twice 
that number to enter freshman classes 
in order to offset the high percentage of 
drop-outs.” Furthermore, the 30,000 fin- 
ishing this year, he estimated, would sup- 
ply only one third of current demand. 

Draft-Proof. Few students of en- 
gineering colleges are being drafted. 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, N.J., has lost only three since 
September. One was a reservist who 
wanted to go; the other two dropped out 
because of low marks. At Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, the 
dean of science and engineering has kept 
the draft boards away by pleading that 
the students will be more valuable get- 
ting their technical training than in uni- 
form. Carnegie’s students in turn, are 
persuaded to remain in college rather 
than enlist, as the best way to be of real 
service to their country. 


Shaw’s alphabet 


The late George Bernard Shaw 
tinkered with a simplified alphabet as 
early as 1901. His will, published last 
week, directed that the biggest part of 
a public bequest from his estate ($338,- 
840 after taxes) should be used to de- 
velop a 40-letter alphabet. Designed to 
simplify the spelling of English, each 
letter would stand for a sound. When 
the new symbols have been designed, 
Shaw decreed, his play Androcles and 
the Lion should be written in the new 
alphabet. Then versions of the play in 
standard alphabet and the new one are 
to be printed side by side and placed in 
British and American libraries. 
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Talent hunt. Engineering seniors sign up for job interviews. (SEE: 60,000) 
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RIGHT... time! 


Her heart was set 


4) s ona Hamilton! And 

am B\t. what better time 

HA. Ast * than graduation for 
Niacin . ; ’ pl such a wanted gift. 


For Hamilton is a 
symbol of achieve- 
ment—and a faith- 


Is HO PI te &. FO te A (4 pa vy | ‘ | ge) rw for the important eek ™ 


And there's a most important date 
ahead—May 13—Mother's Day. Not 
feo soon to start planning now for 
that gift that keeps on giving—her 
very own Hamilton. 


Rest your hand 
on a thick bar 
of solid steel, 
and the gauges 
used to check 
Hamilton jewel 
settings will 
measure the depression. They're pre- 
cise to a few millionths of an inch— 
another reason for Hamilton accuracy. 


The highest honor given by the American 
Society of Industrial Engineers—the Dis- 
tinguished Merit Award—has been 
granted to the Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany for leadership in styling, engineer+ 
ing and manufacture of fine watches, 


While some timepieces meet some of 
the standards of fine watchmaking 
... and fewer still meet most... only 
one watch meets them all. And that 
watch is Hamilton. 


Dad chose the Elva (left) 
for his daughter's grad- 
uation — 10K gold-filled 
with bracelet, $63.25. 
Below 1. Loretta— 
14K yellow or white 
gold-filled, $64. 2. Dale 
—14K yellow or white 
gold, $90. 3. Vardon 
—stainless steel with 
bracelet, “di” — sealed against moisture 
and dirt, $62.50. 4. Glenn—14K gold, 
$125. Prices incl. Fed. Tax—subject 
to change without notice. 


Better jewelers everywhere have a wide 
selection of Maniteaan priced from $49.50 
to $12,000. Every Hamilton is adjusted 
to tem, , isochronism and position. 
Send for FREE booklet “What Makes a 
Fine Watch Fine?” Hamilton Watch 
Co., Dept. F-3, Lancaster, Penna, 
Copyright, Hamilton Watch Co., 1951 


americas FINE 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 
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WOMEN 





Light where you want it 


Modern lamps stress utility instead of ruffles 


Finding a lamp for their new apart- 
ment—one as good to read by as it was to 
look at—proved harder for Diane Burnett 
than keeping a hat on her head in the 
Chicago wind. In despair, she threw the 
problem at her husband. “You'll have to 
make one,” she said. Joseph Burnett, 27- 
year-old student at the Chicago Institute 
of Design, rose immediately to the chal- 
lenge—also goaded, he admits now, by 
the knowledge of an upcoming competi- 
tion in lamp design. 

After several weeks and considerable 
mental gymnastics, he arrived at a model 


he thought worthy of entering. Last Au-. 


gust he sent it off to New York. 

Last week the Chicago couple still 
didn’t have the kind of lamp they wanted. 
But Mrs, Burnett could have gone to any 
of some two dozen stores across the coun- 
try and bought one. The price: $37.50. 
The designer: Joseph Burnett. 

Musie & Light. Burnett’s design, 
which won first prize in the table lamp 
division, was one of 15 winners in the 
contest, ten of which are now made by 
The Heifetz Co. President Yasha Heifetz, 
though no kin of the violinist Heifetz, 
made a musical debut in America, sing- 
ing the baritone lead in a Russian opera 
24 years ago in Washington, D.C. He 
started designing lamps long before that, 
however. Ten years ago he began to feel 


that he and other designers were not on 
the right track. “We were paying too 
much attention to a lamp as a lamp,” he 
says, “rather than a lamp as a light.” 

That explains the lamp design con- 
test. Heifetz believed there must be a well 
of untapped talent that would give new 
life to lamps. The Museum of Modern 
Art in New York agreed and joined his 
company in sponsoring the contest. 

The response proved they were right. 
More than 600 designers from 43 states 
entered about 3,000 drawings. Though at 
least a fourth came from well-known de- 
signers, most of the winning designs were 
by unknown beginners, as young as 21. 

The forget-me-not, ruching-trimmed 
types of lamps were drowned in the flood 
of new ideas. The top-winning floor lamp, 
for example, looks to the literal-minded 
like a long, spindly photographer’s light. 
But even the most resistant observer has 
to admit that it is far more versatile than 
most lamps seen today. It can be lifted, 
lowered or swiveled to almost any po- 
sition. 

Reversible. Versatility marked the 
prize table lamps, too. They outnumbered 
the floor lamps in the same ratio they do 
in store sales, four to one. One costing 
$13, the least expensive of those being 
made, can be changed from a low, direct 
light to a high general lighting fixture 





Prize-winning table lamp. Burnett designed it in two pieces. (SEE: Light) 
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Lamp designer. Yasha Heifetz decided 
he was on the wrong track. (SEE: Light) 


simply by turning the shade upside down 
on the three-legged base. The shade, 
closed at one end, contains the bulb. 

Burnett’s design (see picture) 
achieves the greatest possible flexibility 
in control of light, the judges said. The 
bulb is set in a brass husk, 8% inches 
high and completely separate from the re- 
flector, which is a funnel-shaped shade of 
perforated paper, silver foil on the bot- 
tom and black on the top. When the bulb 
is set directly under the reflector, the 
lamp gives a diffused atmospheric light. 
When it’s moved to one side, the light is 
concentrated, reflected in one direction 
for reading. 

For his design Burnett won $1,000. 
Like the other winners whose lamps are 
being manufactured, he will receive a 
royalty from sales. Burnett still plans, 
however, to make architecture his life’s 
work. Only recently he planned a new 
house for his wife’s family. Their house 
had burned down. “People suspect,” says 
he, “that I had something to do with it.” 


How Travelers Aid 
helps the uprooted 


The Travelers Aid worker first saw 
the young couple when she passed the 
parking lot on her way to work. They 
were huddled close together on the front 
seat of the car—shivering disconsolately 
in the bright California sunshine. When 
she passed again at night they were still 
there. And so she spoke to them. 

At first they were reticent. Then they 
broke down and spilled out the whole 
story. They’d known each other for years 
back home in Georgia. They had intended 
to be married. Then came his recall to 
the Marine Corps; suddenly time seemed 
short. The girl gave up her job and they 
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started the trek to California. They would 
be married there and she would stay with 
him until he was shipped overseas. But 
their money hadn’t stretched that far. 
They had been living in the car for six 
days. In that time they had had one 50¢ 
meal. Now, “instead of a wedding, they 
were thinking of a suicide pact. 

Travelers Aid fed them, found them 
rooms, loaned them money, saw them 
through blood tests and got them married. 

People in Motion. This is one of 
the true stories which Mrs. George Ham- 
lin Shaw, president of the National Trav- 
elers Aid Association, brought back last 
week from one of the many trips she has 
made since June to military and indus- 
trial centers all over the nation. Since the 
outbreak of the Korean War people have 
been on the move toward these places. 
And people in transit are TA’s business. 

By last week its 111 member-units in 
major cities and more than 1,000 co-op- 
erating representatives in smaller cities 
and other countries had been alerted. 
Two new units had been set up and 20 
more planned. Seven lounges for military 
personnel had been opened in railroad 
stations. Mrs. Shaw flies this week to the 
opening of still another in Denver. 

Pretty, vivacious Mrs. Shaw, elected 
last year for the regular two-year term, is 
only the second woman to serve as na- 
tional president of this organization. 
Founded in 1905 by a woman, Grace 
Hoadley Dodge, its original purpose was 
aid to women traveling alone. Soon, how- 
ever, its services were extended to men 
and to entire families. 

Today nearly all the paid profes- 
sional case workers are women. So are 
workers on the professional board in New 
York. But the Board of Directors, 50 vol- 
unteers who decide national policies, is 
composed mainly of men, many of them 
transportation executives whose com- 
panies contribute to TA. (The greater 
part of the funds come from Community 
Chests. ) 

Behind the Lamp. Mrs. Shaw’s 
full-time volunteer work, dating back to 
1928, makes a sort of montage of TA 
services. She worked under professionals 
at all the places where the familiar Trav- 
elers Aid lamp burns—at railroad stations, 
bus stations and at piers. She is still tech- 
nically on call for service to incoming 
displaced persons. TA handles all DPs 
not sponsored by special organizations, 
about a fifth of the total entering the 
country. They are met at the pier by some- 
one who speaks their language (pier vol- 
unteers can speak, collectively, 26 lan- 
guages and dialects), put on the right 
train and watched over by workers at all 
stops along the way. 

During World War II Mrs. Shaw or- 
ganized the lounges in New York’s Penn- 
sylvania and Grand Central stations that 
served 10 million service people. She and 
her husband worked on the night shift at 
Grand Central, mostly washing the dishes 
used to serve doughnuts and coffee and 
waking sleeping service men in time to 
catch their trains. The men would write 
letters and take showers “and sometimes 
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GAS RANGE 


with our new fun-to-use 





Yes, the cuisine at New York’s famous Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
attracts connoisseurs from all corners of the earth. For 

Magic Chef at the Waldorf, as in your home, means perfectly 

controlled top burners . . . perfectly maintained oven temperatures 

... perfectly operating broilers .. . perfectly WONDERFUL food. 
Cook “‘a la Waldorf” in your kitchen with Magic Chef! 

Operates on city, ““Pyrofax”’, or other bottled and tank gases. 
Models in all price brackets, starting in most areas at $13950 


AMERICAN STOVE CO., ST. LOUIS 10, MO., WORLD'S LARGEST GAS RANGE MANUFACTURER 







THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Flavorful food, un- 
varying in qual- 






DURING TIMES OF SHORTAGE 
The best range is always the hardest 
to find. Keep looking for your 
Magic Chef ... you'll be glad you did! 


a -----4 


AES WANT THE. Magic Chef | 
CAP 'N APRON? 


Regulation Chef's out- 
fit, $4.00 value. Get it | 
your Magic 


y+ yt for "31°08 and | 


Fk. saree 


Ne worder~ “more wamerr cook on Magic Chef than on any other range” 
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MATERIAL SHORTAGES BLOCK REBUILDING 


Let’s face it ... the freeze is on. Materials are scarce. 


You just can’t afford to have a fire. 


Adequate insurance coverage is not the whole answer if 
fire should rob you of your home or place of business. In- 
surance will repay you for your loss — yes. But it will not 
restore your building. You can’t build with dollar bills. 
Building requires lumber, steel, bricks, cement. And these 
materials — and others needed in building —are hard to get. 
So, for your own sake, don’t be just careful... be EXTRA 
careful. HELP PREVENT FIRES! 


SAHOENIX-CONMECTICUT 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Time Tried and Fire Tested 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. The Central States Fire Insurance Co, 
Hartford, Connecticut Wichita, Kansas 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut Raleigh, North Carolina 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
Providence, Rhode Island White Plains, New York 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
= "Snaenpolls, Minnesota Montreal, P. Q., Canada 









All covered up. A Dry-Off suit, made for 
little girls as well as big. (SEE: Legs) 


after they left,” Mrs. Shaw recalls, “we'd 
get letters from the South Pacific with 
money and a pawn ticket to redeem a 
ukulele, watch or violin.” The new 
lounges now opening up will give all the 
same services. They are called USO- 
Travelers Aid lounges since TA is one of 
the seven agencies comprising the USO. 
“Return Ticket. TA also serves 
those who follow the men to camps. A 
lovesick girl, who has tagged after a GI 
but whose parents want her back, may be 
ticketed back home. Mothers and babies 
are aided all along the line; TA even 
helps them find a place to live. 

During World War II, in addition to 
increasing its regular units, TA also 
added 181 USO-Travelers Aid units and 
171 USO lounges. In all, it handled 99 
million cases. No one knows how far the 
expansion will go in the preseht emer- 
gency. Says Mrs. Shaw, “We don’t know 
whether it will be for five years or ten 
years or for the rest of our lives.” 


Look to the legs 


Fred Cole of California, whose busi- 
ness hangs by a thread (the rubbery shir- 
ring he invented for women’s bathing 
suits), last week tossed something new 
into the fashion sea. 

A terry cloth Dry-Off suit to be worn 
after swimming, for bicycling or sailing, 
it left nothing uncovered but the legs (see 
picture). These, according to Cole, are 
the important part of the swim silhouette 
this year. Not every woman in America, 
he admits, is long-stemmed. But that 
nevertheless is “the look to reach for.” 
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New for the house 


Spring lift. With a new enamel, re- 
frigerators, bathtubs, sinks, drainboards 
or cabinets can get a color and a tough 
but smooth porcelain finish. It comes in a 
non-yellowing white, can be tinted with 
oil colors. One pint ($1.40) does an aver- 
age size refrigerator inside and out. 

To order. Jack Sprat and his wife 
now can have their gravy, thick and thin, 
out of the same bowl. A gravy boat 
($2.98), made of California pottery, has 
two lips. Out of one comes lean gravy, 
out of the other, fat. 

Silver trim. For the home dress- 
maker there’s a new metallic thread so 
thin and pliant it can be used on any sew- 
ing machine bobbin. It’s available in gold, 
silver and eight colors—all washable and 
dry-cleanable. You get 36 yards for 29¢, 
plus a booklet on trims and designs. 

Fresh foods. You can keep cheese 
two months, celery and radishes 20 days, 
fresh berries 14 days and cooked meat 10 
days, according to a university’s research, 
in a new set of vacuum-sealing glass re- 
frigerator containers. To make the air- 
tight seal you simply moisten the rim of 
the glass, press the rubber and ‘aluminum 
lid down on it. A set of three (18, 32 and 
48 ounces) costs $2.95. 

Guest bait. What hostess hasn’t 
wondered why she bothers to hang up 





AUTOMATIC im 











guest towels? If your guests seem to pre- ( Z A TOASTER 

fer tissues, curtains or even their own ' ‘ Gr ; y wae 

slips, try Gabby Towels ($1.25). Made of <<. = ; , gt 

linen, they are inscribed with any of 14 See the General Electric Automatic Toaster at your dealer’s. $22.95* 
captions such as: “But that’s what it’s 

for!”, “You’re a guest, aren’t you?”, “Oh General Electric Automatic Toaster keeps your toast down 


come on, live dangerously!” 
till you want it, or pops it up! 
To find out who manufactures these Y PoP P 
products and (if information is available) 
where they can be bought, send stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to PATHFINDER, 


Dept. W, Washington 5, D.C. 


When you want it! 


This new General Electric Automatic Toaster will 
pop toast up the very minute you're ready for it. 
But then, if you prefer to wait, just set the control 
knob and keep it down until you want it. 





How you want it! 


G.E. leaves all this up to you. Whether you like it 
light, medium or dark . . . you can have it your way! 
Set the control knob and let \this G-E brown each 
piece—uniformly. Every slice crisp and munchy, too! 


So quick to clean! 


It’s so easy! All you do is snap out the Crumb Tray 
—clean it in 10 speedy seconds—snap it back in again! 
No more turning upside down to empty crumbs! Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut, 


*Price and specifications subject to change without notice. 


“Toast To Your Taste—Every Time” 








La Mendola for Pathfinder 


4. 
“['m sorry. Had I known how beautiful 
you were I wouldn’t have stopped by with re N E R A L 


my exclusive line of fine cosmetics.” 
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RELIGION 





The lines are drawn in Prague 
Czech Communists map a Red Catholic Church 


The Vatican struck back at its en- 
emies in Czechoslovakia last week by ex- 
communicating all Czechs who had any- 
thing to do with the seizure of Arch- 
bishop Josef Beran, leader of Czecho- 
slovakia’s 9 million Catholics. He had 
been removed by the Communist govern- 
ment from Prague, seat of his arch- 
diocese, and imprisoned. His crime: a 
“negative attitude” toward church-con- 
trol laws. 

While the excommunication declara- 
tion mentioned no names, the Vatican 
made clear that it certainly included 
Father Anton Stehlik, the parish priest 
named by his Communist overlords to 
take over Beran’s job. 

Beran has been a virtual prisoner 
since Communist hecklers drove him 
from Prague’s Saint Vitus’s Cathedral 
June 19, 1949. His removal was just one 
more signpost along the well-marked 
road to a “national church” in Czecho- 
slovakia. In such a church the hierarchy 
and clergy would take their orders from 
the Red regime, forswear their allegiance 
to the Pope. 

“Volunteers.” In its campaign to 
recruit clerical stooges for this “na- 
tional church,” the Czech government 
announced proudly last fortnight that 
four Roman Catholic bishops have al- 
ready taken an oath of loyalty to the 
Communist state. 

“The bishops,” said Rude Pravo, 
Czechoslovak Communist Party news- 





paper, “pledged loyalty without the gov- 
ernment’s pressure. These bishops and 
other high dignitaries were formerly un- 
der pressure from the Vatican and could 
therefore not express their real wishes.” 

The Prague government was also re- 
portedly considering last week the re- 
lease of imprisoned priests (the Holy 
See estimates some 3,000 are under ar- 
rest) who will agree to publicly blame 
the Vatican and the “anti-people” bish- 
ops for misleading them into “crimes 
against the State and the true mission of 
Christianity.” 


Why churches 
maintain lobbyists 


When he launched his investiga- 
tion of how religious bodies seek to sway 
legislation in the name of God, Dr. Luke 
Eugene Ebersole was told firmly: “The 
churches have no lobby in Washington.” 

But Ebersole, a University of Mary- 
land sociologist, found otherwise. He de- 
scribes in detail the activities of religious 
lobbyists, representing some 25 church 
organizations in Washington, in a study 
available in U.S. bookstores last week. 

Exploration & Assent. In Church 
Lobbying in the Nation’s Capital (Mac- 
Millan: $2.75), the author splits his sub- 
ject up into Protestant Lobbies, Catholic 


Pathfinder 


NCWC headquarters. Here, says Ebersole, works one of many . . . church lobbies— 
that of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. (SEE: Lobbyists) 
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Lobbies and Special Cause Lobbies. In the 
forefront of this first classification is the 
Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion which “explores with members of 
Congress the problems to be solved, and 
endeavors to win the assent of reasonable 
minds toward the objectives sought.” 
Other Protestant groups with Washington 
agents include Presbyterians, Northern 
Baptists, Methodists, Lutherans and Con- 
gregationalists. 

Ebersole cites the highly organized 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
with some 250 Washington employes as 
one example of a Catholic lobby, although 
he concedes that many of the Council’s ac- 
tivities are nonpolitical. The strength of 
Catholic lobbying efforts, according to 
Ebersole, “derives from long, continuous, 
and intimate acquaintance with legislation 
and lawmakers; from the loyalty of some 
Catholic Government officials and from an 
active interest in the administration of the 
law.” 

Among his Special Cause Lobbies, 
Ebersole includes the National Service 
Board for Religious Objectors; Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and States; and the 
National Council for Prevention of War— 
all organizations whose titles proclaim 
their aims. 

Many methods followed by the church 
lobbyists are time-tested through use by 
business, labor and other groups. (A 
major difference: Religious lobbies don’t 
throw cocktail parties.) They keep tabs 
on legislative proceedings and make 
friends in Congress, especially with Con- 
gressmen of their own creed. They bring 
direct and indirect pressure on lawmak- 
ers, keep records of votes. They also make 
contacts with the White House. 

Favorite Causes. The interests of 
church lobbies are legion, says Ebersole. 
Traditional opposition to liquor and war 
is still evident. The strong humanitarian 
motivation of the churches is demon- 
strated by their backing of laws favoring 
civil rights, health, housing, European 
recovery, displaced persons, etc. 

But, concludes the author, lobbying 
efforts of the churches are not exclusively 
humanitarian nor in promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare. “A significant although 
minor phase of church lobbying is pro- 
tective in character. . . . Christian Sci- 
ence lobbying is entirely in defense of the 
interests of Christian Scientists. A major 
part of Catholic lobbying is in the inter- 
est of the Catholic Church, its agencies, 
and its members.” 


‘Ask, and...’ 


Members of the Evangelical Con- 
gregational Church in Delightful, Ohio, 
were convinced last week they were per- 
suasive singers. Because of a power fail- 
ure, evening services were being held by 
candlelight. Just as the choir swung into 
the chorus of the hymn Lord Send the 
Old-Time Power, the church’s electric 
lights flashed back on. 
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“We needn't stop for gas 
..-T filled it last week” 





WILLVS makes sense 


—/N ECONOMY -—/N EASE OF DRIVING —/N COMFORT 
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SPORTS 


U.S. soecer ambassadors to Iran 


Penn State provides diplomacy with a kick in it 


Except for the kicking around of an 
issue now and then, soccer is as foreign 
to the State Department as overalls to a 
diplomat. But two months ago, when the 
Iranian Athletic Association suggested 
that the U.S. send a soccer team to Iran, 
the Department thought it knew a good 
idea when it heard one. Soccer to an 
Iranian is like baseball to a Brooklyn 
Dodger fan—only more so. State officials 
hastily consulted college coaches and the 
U.S. Soccer Association, named Pennsyl- 
vania State College as good-will ambassa- 
dor to the oil-rich but politically troubled 
land of the Shah. 

National collegiate soccer champion 
Penn State happily agreed to go, began a 
long wait for some word on arrange- 
ments. When none came, both college and 
State Department sadly concluded the 
games were called off. 

Flying Squad. Then, a week before 
Good Friday, Iranian diplomatic chan- 
nels funneled through a complete sched- 
ule calling for games with town teams in 
Isfahan, Shiraz and Tabriz and an inter- 
collegiate match with the University of 
Tehran. Penn State’s 15-man_ soccer 
squad, student manager and Coach Bill 
Jeffrey were rushed through health shots 
and passport red tape, got a quick brief- 
ing on foreign soccer in New York, took 
off by plane for Tehran via Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The day 


before Easter, the first 


American athletic team ever to visit Iran 
got a rousing welcome at the nation’s 
ancient capital, spent the day in a round 
of sight-seeing and receptions. On Easter 
a huge crowd (celebrating the Moslem 
New Year) jammed stadium, trees and 
nearby roof tops to watch Penn State 
tackle Isfahan’s town amateurs. While 
police and soldiers held back the mob, 
Isfahan nosed out the Americans 2-0. To 
both captains went gifts of flowers. 

Back in Washington, the suddenly 
soccer-conscious State Department hoped 
that regardless of victories or losses, Penn 
State’s visit might add a little extra pull 
in the current tug-of-war between the 
Atlantic nations and Iran’s menacing 
neighbor, Russia. 

Russian soccer teams are no stran- 
gers to Iranian fans. To make sure that 
as many soccer-wild Iranians as possible 
heard about America’s appearance in 
their country, U.S. officials arranged for 
play-by-play recordings of each game, 
planned to air them over Voice of Amer- 
ica and Tehran radio. 


For Georgetown— 
no more gladiators 


“Regardless of what you do with a 
football player, it is difficult to absorb him 





College diplomats. For Coach Jeffrey and team, games with a mission. (SEE: Iran) 
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into campus life. He remains a person 
apart. He is, without all the harsh con- 
notations of the phrase, a hired gladiator 
and other students tend to regard him as 
such. Moreover, he gets a sense of values 
which is not too direct a preparation for 
life. 

“Besides, the sport has become a pro- 
fessional enterprise. Sending teams to 
Florida, to Denver and the Coast has de- 
veloped out of all proportion. 

“For many years the role of inter- 
collegiate football in our college curric- 
ulum has been discussed by the author- 
ities. . . . The uncertainty of the times 
adds difficulties to those always present 
even under normal conditions. .. . 

“It is our considered judgment that 
our financial resources can be more wisely 
expended in enlarging student participa- 
tion in other athletic activities than in de- 
voting such a major proportion to football 
—so often played in other cities and hence 
limited in value to a small percentage of 
the student body.” 

Georgetown’s Answer. To many 
leading educators these words made sense. 
Spoken last week by the Very Reverend 
Hunter Guthrie, S.J., president of George- 
town University, Washington, D.C., they 
summed up sharply all the harmful as- 
pects of the current overemphasis on col- 
lege football. 

But at Georgetown they were more 
than a penetrating academic analysis of 
conditions which inevitably accompany 
big-time, big-money athletic operations. 
They explained why America’s oldest 
Catholic college suddenly announced that 
it would become the 16th institution* to 
drop the whole burden of intercollegiate 
football next fall. 


Yer out! 


Baseball’s 16 major league teams 
start the last lap of spring training this 
week, heading north and east from Flor- 
ida, California and Arizona for opening 
games in mid-April. 

This month, however, opening day 
will be a day with a difference. Missing 
from their accustomed places in the line- 
ups will be 44 players called up for mili- 
tary service since last September. 

Numerically hardest hit are the St. 
Louis Browns, in the American League, 
and the Boston Braves, in the National. 
They have contributed six men each to 
the armed forces. Unscathed are the 
Philadelphia Athletics, Washington Sen- 
ators and Boston Red Sox—now properly 
thankful that most of their lucky stars 
are over-age. 

For at least five clubs it seems pos- 
sible that the departure of pitchers alone 
might have a decided influence on final 
pennant standings next fall. These are 
the Dodgers, Phillies, Braves, Tigers and 
Yankees, who lost top hurlers Erv Palica, 
Curt Simmons, Johnny Antonelli, Art 
Houtteman and Eddie Ford, respectively. 


*Among others: St. Mary’s (California), Du- 
quesne, Niagara University. 
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By VIRGINIA FLOREY 


This first week in Paris has flown on golden wings. 
The Louvre, Opera, night-clubs and theatres! We have 
prowled the Seine bookstalls, dined fabulously in the Bois, 
thrilled at seeing originals in the style shows. There’s 
magic in the air! Why do Americans come only in summer? 
Now is the time: the “thrift season”. Everything’s better 
and we can afford to do so much more. We've hired a car. 


Pre 





1: Normandy is heavenly in springtime! 
We saw the Joan of Arc marketplace in 
Rouen, had a big night in Deauville. Mont 
St. Michel exceeds my wildest imagination. 
In the town we feasted on La Mére Poulard’s 
famous omelettes — they’re simply divine! 


WONTE CARL’ 
MENTON 





4: We fell hard for the Riviera! Blue seas, 
mountains, gorgeous flowers. It’s truly the 
playground of the world. Had a whirl at 


Nice and Cannes: swimming, the casinos, 
dancing. Everyone seems to be here. (Above) 
No, I’m not hitch-hiking to Monte Carlo! 


For reservations and information see your friendly travel agent. For booklets, maps, etc. write Dept. 
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2: Mile after mile the chateaux of the 
Loire recall the elegance of feudal times. 
Those were the days! Loches (above), 
Chambord, Chenonceaux —I saw them all. 
I love the varied architecture, the magnifi- 
cence of the gardens, the age they re-create. 


5: Back in Paris again—our last day. Shop- 
ping done, bags packed. Sitting at my favor- 
ite sidewalk café in the warm sun, I’m home- 
sick for Paris already! Perhaps again next 
year? Surely next year! For Paris’ 2000th 
birthday in 1951. What a party that'll be. 





3: Driving south in the Midi, we met some 
artist friends, and that called for a party! 
Our village innkeeper loved it as much as 
we did; he really went to town. You really 
can’t get a poor meal in France, I’ve found. 


PARIS’ 2000th BIRTHDAY 


Paris Seng Festival — Maurice Chevalier intro- 
duces birthday song. Student Week (re-creation 
of the medieval St. Germain Fair.) Festival of 
the Boats of Yesterday and Today with night 
pageants on the Seine. Midnight Bicycle Race 
through the Streets of Paris. Féte of Place Ven- 
dome: a week of celebration in this famous 
squore. Grand Concert in the Louvre courtyard 
with 2 great symphony orchestras and the cor- 
onation music of Louis XIV on original trum- 
pets. Citywide Flower Contest with all the bal- 
conies of Paris florally decorated. Rabelais Fair 
in all its ancient splendour in the markets of 
Poris. Montparnasse Week. Studios of renowned 
artists open to the public. Fashion Shows. Spe- 
cial Offerings of the Opera Comique. sy 
Tours tracing the growth of Paris. Homage to 

Paris by the provinces. Special events all year. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
sass ca OFFICE 


Service Agency of the 
Ministry of Peblis Works, Transportation and Tourism 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Los Pm a Montreal 
PE, Box 221, New York 10 
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Even vou couldnt 
tell vou had 


VARICOSE 


VEINS! 


How could anyone guess— when your 
own mirror scarcely reveals your 
Bauer & Black Elastic Stockings? 
Now you can get comforting relief 
from surface varicose veins—incon- 
spicuously. As Mrs. Karp of New 
York City says: 

“To think that any elastic stock- 

ings can give such comfort— 

and look so well! Why, they 

actually flatter my legs.” 

Mrs. Pauline Karp, New York, N.Y. 


Bauer & Black Elastic Stockings give 
comforting relief and healthful sup- 
port to surface varicose veins—hide 
their unsightly appearance. Two- 
way-stretch elastic. Lightweight. 
Fashioned. Easy to launder. No 
wonder more women wear, more doc- 
tors prescribe Bauer & 
Black Elastic Stock- | 
ings. At drug, de- 
partment and sur- 
gical stores. 


(BAUER & BLACK ) 


r=---~SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET!-~—~—“ 
Baver & Black, Dept. PF-4, Division of The Kendall Co. | 
2500 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 16, Illinois | 
Please send me your new free booklet | 
about varicose veins, ‘‘New Comfort and | 
Relief for You."’ . | 
| 
| 
| 
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EASY! No skill 
required. Handles 
like putty... and 

hardens into 


Stop hinges looms squeoking with 
just a drop of 3-IN-ONE Oil 


OS, 
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FUN WITH THE NEWS 


Whose hats? 


In pictures (right) are distinctive 
headgear often worn by four of today’s 
headline personalities. Can you name the 
men beneath the hats? Answers below. 





Can you score 100? 


Here’s a test of your knowledge of 
today’s news. Mark one of three choices 
as correct. Answers below. 

1. The fate of the La Prensa has 
endangered freedom of the press in: (a) 
Brazil; (b) Argentina; (c) France. 

2. This summer experts will study 
the Atlantic tuna to decide if it: (a) can 
provide oil for industry; (b) menaces 
smaller fish; (c) has possibilities for 
large-scale canning. 

3. The 16th school to drop intercol- 
legiate football is: (a) Fordham; (b) 
Georgetown; (c) Iowa State. 

4. The Auroras of Autumn, which 
has won three prizes in a year, is: (a) 
a Broadway hit play; (b) a book of 
poetry; (c) a best-selling novel. 

5. The Smith proviso of the pro- 
posed Congressional troops-for-Europe 
resolution would: (a) urge Congressional 
approval before the President could send 
more than four divisions; (b) allow the 
President to send any number of troops; 
(c) require Europe to contribute nine di- 
visions to one from the U.S. 

6. The Metropolitan Opera’s new 
plan to “help itself” involves: (a) rais- 
ing prices; (b) economizing on cos- 
tumes; (c) taking opera on tour. 

7. A 30-year TV contract has been 
signed by: (a) Milton Berle; (b) Faye 
Emerson; (c) Eddie Cantor. 





International, Acme, Wide World 


8. Last week Charles Laughton vis- 
ited Washington’s Folger Library to 
study: (a) Lincolniana; (b) Shake- 
speareana; (c) history of England. 

9. The industrial commission of Pat- 
erson, N.J., is setting an example for 
other communities through its plan 
toward: (a) aiding travelers; (b) beauti- 
fication; (c) getting scarce materials and 
defense contracts for business concerns. 

10. The Czech government’s “na- 
tional church” would: (a) include all 
Czechs; (b) take orders from the Red 
regime; (c) send missionaries abroad. 
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Here’s a quiz touching on world and na- 
tional affairs, sports and—spring. How many 





A US. air- 
craft company 


Whose name 
starts with 
the letter gf 


A foreign gov't. 
head or premier 


of the 24 squares can you fill in? (Sample an- 
swers are above.) 


A major league | A spring 


baseball player 
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GOOD NEWS 


World-wide Braille 
from UNESCO 


For 5 million blind people in the 
Middle East, India, Southeast Asia and 
Africa there was good news indeed. After 
some 18 months of discussion and pre- 
paratory work, a conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization at Beirut, Lebanon, 
agreed upon a standardized Braille alpha- 
bet. The agreement is subject to ratifica- 
tion by the governments represented. 
Eventual UNESCO goal: A world alpha- 
bet in Braille for blind readers in all 
languages. 

Developed by delegates—some blind 
themselves—of 11 nations, the new alpha- 
bet was a long step in the right direction. 
It will replace more than 20 local Braille 
scripts and thus increase the amount of 
literature available to the blind in these 
areas. Because of limited possibilities of 
circulation, publishers were formerly re- 
luctant to produce books in local Braille 
scripts. 

Affected by the accord: Ceylon, 
Egypt, French North Africa, Hashemite 
Jordan, India, Iraq, Lebanon, Malaya, 
Pakistan, Persia and Syria. Later this 





year another conference will be held to 
iron out local differences in the Braille 
scripts of Spanish-speaking countries. 

* * * 


For the first time in the history 
of the Wyoming State Legislature, a Ne- 
gro minister is serving as chaplain of the 
House. He is the Rev. B. J. Washington 
of the Second Baptist Church, Cheyenne. 


a 


Reasoning that “if winter comes 
can spring |and a hot summer] be far 
behind,” the Army came up last week 
with its own version of the Good Humor 
Man. By June it hopes to provide every 
division still in Korea with an ice cream 
machine and a supply of ice cream mix. 

Since the machines weigh about 
1,500 pounds each, they will probably be 
mounted on trucks and shuttled from 
camp to camp. 

Each soldier, according to Army 
plans, will receive half a pint of ice 
cream a week. Giving the dessert an in- 
imitable Korean flavor, the water used 
in mixing it will be treated with the usual 
purifying dose of calcium hypochlorite. 

Apprised of the treat in store for 
those lucky GIs who remain in Korea un- 
til summer, one enlisted man sighed: “I'd 
rather take my chances on eating rat 
poison in the worst part of the States if 
I had my choice.” 
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International 
Summer bliss. For shivering Gls in 
Korea, promise of ice cream in June. 


Undaunted, the Army went on to an- 
nounce a further treat for those who 
linger in Korea till next winter. A special 
cold-weather ration for patrols is being 
considered. Among the delicacies: raisins, 
almonds, cookies, chocolate. 
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: save time! gaye labor! got results! 


Why let ‘“‘“Garden Drudgery”’ rob you of the pleasure or profit of 
running your garden or farm? Why risk your health with over- 
work? Now you can turn all the back-breaking labor over to 


Planet Jr. 
Planet Jr. labor-saving tools, such as shown below, do the heavy 
work ... seeding, weeding, mowing, cultivating, plowing, and 


save you hundreds of hours besides. Planet Jr. field and garden 
tools are the right answer to better gardening and better living. 
Prices may never be so low again, so send in the coupon today for 
complete information. Start now to save time, save labor, and 





get results. 
Planet Jr. also specializes in Multi-row Drills, Fertilizers and ; : es 
Cultivators. dock Tracto, 7 
. A te ~ 
FINEST IN THE FIELD ane, dinchaated job ae but ie 
ane Tr S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. mowing. eaeiilising, ine, AZ 
so id 3429 _N. Fifth St., Phila. 40, Pa. hauling” fielq fading, (2o¥ Ky 
_ S28 SSS SSS SSS SSS SSSSSSESSSSSSSSSTSS SSeS -ecae ene -. mowing 4nd 
‘ S, L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. t You wi “t 
$ 3429 N. Fifth St., Philedelphia 40, Pa. t for mt of otnatk of 
' ' t ab Uses 
Sh €€ { Gentlemen: {home op POUt the 
: I’m finished with “GARDEN DRUDGERY”! Send me | j7@Justag.™: Here 
$ full details how Planet Jr. garden tools will end it! Ihave Wy Wood Ge - 
2 Whee! Hand Cultivator checked below the products in which I am interested. | and Tool ping 

iD SM Svcd we lpehntied nbsepecdanhsbadedestgnse dd ‘ ‘ ing. Send ¢hatPens 
| ADDREss. . ' Don full detain” 
Serre ee Ree Pin ent #8 ftmeke Kee heanhe tes ene eures . ' today 
: Se ee ae ee ZONE...... STATE... .- ees “ 
‘ 0 Tractors 0 Garden Tools ; 
H O Tillage Steels 0 Multi-row Drills 
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Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 


—all 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





Travel carefree in 

Cheyenne or Woonsocket 
with Travelers Checques 

in your purse or your pocket! 


Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Issued by the world’s largest 
bank, acceptable throughout 
the world. 75¢ per $100 at banks 
and travel offices everywhere. 


BANK OF AMERICA W. T. & S. A. CALIFORNIA 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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The biggest show on earth 


TV gives 40 million people a close-up of crime 


Never before in history had so big 
an audience witnessed a single event. In 
the U.S. last week from 30 to 40 million 
people, by conservative estimates, viewed 
the sessions of the Senate crime-investi- 
gating committee in New York. 

Although the hearings were held in 
the daytime, with only one evening meet- 
ing, millions remained glued to their tele- 
vision sets. Housewives skipped their 
household tasks; businessmen remained 
away from their offices; bars and restau- 
rants with TV sets were jammed; depart- 
ment store sales fell off radically. 

Even volunteer blood donors put off 
their appointments, especially in New 
York, to watch the hearings. The Amer- 
ican Red Cross appealed to the chairman 
of the committee, Senator Estes Kefauver 
(D.-Tenn.) to persuade those who had 
promised to donate blood to appear after 
the hearing. The Brooklyn blood center 
set up a large television screen so donors 
could watch the show except for the four 
or five minutes when they weré actually 
giving blood. 

Nowhere were the hearings greeted 
with apathy. Movie attendance in New 
York dropped sharply; a spokesman said 
the crime inquiry was worse than the 
World Series. Two theaters showed the 
hearings on their screens, admitted the 
public free. 

Lull on Wall Street. Rental of tele- 
vision sets to hotels skyrocketed. Viewers 
left their telephones unanswered during 
the video broadcasts, or growled at those 


who called them. The New York Stock 
Exchange had its slowest day in almost a 
year. Grocery stores and butcher shops 
reported that most women were postpon- 
ing their marketing. 

Millions of Americans were hypno- 
tized by the intimate glimpse of rack- 
eteers, politicians and thugs. In the night 
session, broadcast over the DuMont net- 
work, viewers saw a parade of waterfront 
characters take the witness stand, squirm- 
ing under the relentless questioning of 
committee counsel Rudolph Halley and 
Senator Herbert O’Conor (D.-Md.). 

No fictional crime thriller on radio 
or TV had the suspense and fascination 
of that single session. One witness told a 
story of violence and brutality on the 
docks that bordered on the fantastic: the 
attempt to break a strike by means of a 
motor launch filled with 60 goons and 
marked by beatings and shootings. The 
leader of the goons boasted he was being 
paid $1,000 a day—in his words “the 
sugar was heavy.” 

For millions of plain Americans, see- 
ing for the first time a real—not fictional 
—crime drama, their feeling of astonish- 
ment soon gave way to one of revulsion 
and anger. The story of the New York 
hearing was the same, in point of TV re- 
action, as previous hearings in Detroit 
and Los Angeles. 

There, as in New York, the TV in- 
dustry had united to provide complete 
coverage. There also thousands of viewers 
told of their feelings as powerful under- 
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Brooklyn blood donors. With every pint, a free look at the big show. (SEE: Crime) 
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Wide World 
Hands. Here’s all that televiewers saw of 
Costello on the stand. (SEE: Crime) 


world characters came under the eye of 
the camera. 

Faceless Frank. Some watchers ex- 
pressed criticism of the committee for ex- 
empting gambler Frank Costello from be- 
ing televised. While he was shown on sev- 
eral occasions entering and leaving the 
hearing room he was never shown in the 
witness chair. Even the picture of his 
nervous hands, transmitted on his initial 
appearance, was eliminated in later ses- 
sions. Despite a vigorous protest from 
NBC, Kefauver declined to lift the ban, 
explaining: “The question of Mr. Cos- 
tello’s right to object to being televised is 
as yet undetermined by law... . It would 
be unwise to endanger the possibility of 
our having his testimony by insisting on 
his being televised.” 

Stations in 21 cities carrying the tele- 
cast from New York reported phenomenal 
listener interest. C. E. Hooper, Inc., 
broadcast measurement firm, said 20 
times the normal number of sets were 
turned on in the New York area during 
the day. 

Television had brought almost one 
fourth of the nation face to face, in their 
own homes, with a squalid picture of 
crime, corruption and vice. The impact 
was explosive. But results, if there were 
to be any, would be up to viewers. 


Milton Berle 


is here to stay 


Telefans who don’t like Milton 
Berle were blue last week. NBC, throwing 
caution to the winds, signed the 42-year- 
old comedian to a 30-year contract. It 
does not affect Berle’s activities in motion 
pictures, the legitimate stage, night clubs 
or his present TV Texaco Star Theater. 
NBC would not reveal the price, except 
that it was in seven digits—between 
$1,000,000 and $9,999,999. 

The agreement gives NBC exclusive 
rights to Berle as an actor, producer and 
writer in radio and television. The come- 
dian, who began his video career in 1948, 
will be 72 when the contract expires. 
Berle, boasting the longest contract ever 
offered a TV entertainer, said jubilantly 
on last week’s show: “Now NBC is work- 
ing for me.” 
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Out-wears and ovt-smarts 
’em, too! Gleaming white, full 
combed broadcloth — it’s America’s 
No. 1 white shirt value. 


we bet you 


anew shirt 


that the airplane cloth collar 
outlives the shirt 








Guaranteed! Airplane cloth is 
so tough it guards the vital control 


surfaces of Pan-American $950 


Airways “Strato” Clippers. 


Now—Wings Superfort with airplane cloth collar and cuffs $3.95 


write for name of nearest Wings dealer 


WINGS SHIRT CO., Inc... . 4 West 33rd Street . . . New York 1, N. Y. 
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most everyone prefers ‘% 


a tri-o-matic’ =“ 


PORTABLE PHONOGRAPH 
iets Sas ‘3 










sizes) ¢ automatic shut- 
off ¢ protects records 
¢ simple to operate e 
superb tone « hand- 
some Leatherette case 
e Demonstration? Ask 


your radio-record dealer! 


in most top-brand radio-phono « 


Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating? 


Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
slipping, -dropping or wobbling when you eat, 
talk or laugh. pins sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This pleasant powder gives a 
remarkable sense of added comfort and security 
by holding plates more firmly. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s alkaline 
(non-acid). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 


TURN YOUR LONGHAND INTO 


SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famougs writing system. No}Signs; No 

Symbols: No Machines. Uses ABC's. Easy 
to learn, easy to write ean transcribe. Fast pre aration 
a a r & job. Su Burprisingty low cost. 100,000 taught by mail. 
v ~ = leading offices and Civil Service. Write for FREE 
,OORIE' 


Speedwriting, Dept. 304-1, 55 W. 42 St., New York 18 


caused by 
travel motion, 


relieved with 


NAUSEA <i 


Used — for 
nearly half a century 
on LAND and SEA. 











PACKING 
AND 
PRESERVING 


FLETCHER ENAMEL CO. DUNBAR, W. VA. 
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New wealth from the Atlantic 


Surveys aim at an Eastern tuna-packing industry 


The Pacific Coast provides 90% of 
the canned tuna on the tables of U.S. 
housewives. The rest is imported, mainly 
from Japan and South America. Last 
week the Commercial Fisheries Branch of 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service was 
getting ready to see whether tuna packing 
could be made a major East Coast in- 
dustry. 

There are enough tuna in the stormy 
Atlantic to support an already flourishing 
sports industry—Nova Scotia’s Tuna 
Derby, which lures sportsmen to the prov- 
ince each year to battle one of the world’s 
fightingest game fish. But, except for 
sporadic tries here and there, nobody has 
done much about canning Atlantic blue- 
fin tuna to eat. 

Now the Government is ready to 
launch a $50,000 study of the Atlantic’s 
tuna population. The work will begin in 
June. It will not concern the 1,000- to 
1,800-pound monsters that furnish fishing 
thrills, but smaller (40 to 100 pounds) 
Atlantic bluefin tuna that range from 
Newfoundland to New Jersey. Techni- 
cians and fisheries experts aboard a chart- 
ered ship will operate out of Boothbay 
Harbor, Me., during the four-month tuna 
run that extends until October. They will 
study size, location and movement of tuna 
schools, water temperature and currents 
and the type of gear necessary to catch 
the fish in commercial quantities. 

Crowded Market. Before World 
War II, California’s tuna pack reached 
only about 3 million cases a year. After 


the war it more than doubled and last 
year it soared to a record 9 million cases. 
Can the U.S. absorb more tuna if an in- 
dustry gets going on the East Coast? 

Government experts think so. They 
point out (1) that the 1949 pack of 7.2 
million cases (which made some West 
Coast operators, fearful of an oversupply, 
wring their hands in anguish) was all 
eaten; and (2) that a well-conceived ad- 
vertising campaign has been launched to 
help dispose of 1950’s bigger catch. The 
big tuna production of recent years has 
kept tuna prices pretty much in line 
(down 30% from 1948’s high point), 
thereby increasing consumer demand. 

There is just one possible hitch. The 
Atlantic bluefin is a little darker in ap- 
pearance than the top-grade white alba- 
core tuna of the Pacific. However, it is ex- 
pected it could compete successfully with 
the light-meat pack from the West Coast. 

Maine to Florida. One logical spot 
for an East Coast bluefin tuna packing 
industry would be Maine, where sardine 
canners have been crying for tuna to 
keep their plants busy all year. But an- 
other variety of tuna may become im- 
portant along the Atlantic, too. The Com- 
mercial Fisheries Branch is also inter- 
ested in beginning studies of the so-called 
“little tuna” which run from 10 to 20 
pounds and are found from Cape Cod te 
Florida and the Gulf of Mexico. These 
might make an important food catch for 
fishermen and processors in the South 
Atlantic and Gulf states. 





U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


Catching tuna. Will the U.S. be eating some from the Atlantic? (SEE: New wealth) 
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MUSIC 
The Air Force 


says it with music 





Before he was killed on a cross- 
channel flight in 1944, the AAF’s Maj. 
Glenn Miller amply proved to military 
airmen the morale-boosting use of a high- 


powered touring dance band in uniform. 
The lesson wasn’t forgotten, which is why, 
last fortnight, 19 young men with instru- 
ment cases took off from Bolling Field, 
Washington, D.C., in a U.S. Air Force 
transport plane. 

They were members of a brand new 
Air Force Dance Orchestra, off on their 
first tour—to play dates in San Antonio, 
Tex., and at Lackland, Randolph and 
Scott air bases. 

All Hep. Nearly all were alumni of 
“name bands” (selection was by audi- 
tion), including those of Tommy Dorsey, 
Raymond Scott, Ralph Flanagan and 
Claude Thornhill. Some were youthful 
“draftables”; others had been in the 
World War II Miller outfit. One of these, 
a onetime Tommy Dorsey saxophonist 
named Bruce Snyder, had quit music and 
bought a North Carolina movie theater 
after the war. When he heard of the new 
band, he couldn’t stay away. Warrant 
Officer Fred Kepner, of the regular USAF 
Band, is leader of the new orchestra, 
which has about it a frank atmosphere of 
—naturally—Glenn Miller. 


Bing’s roving Bat 


“The Met helps itself” was the 
slogan Manager Rudolf Bing coined for 
the Metropolitan Opera Company’s latest 
project. But it didn’t work out exactly 
that way. Mainspring of the project was 
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the phenomenal success of a 1950-51 Met 
innovation, the Garson Kanin-Howard 
Dietz English-language version of Johann 
Strauss’s Die Fledermaus (“The Bat”). 
Nearly 70,000 people had paid $250,000 
to jam the old opera house for the work’s 
19 sold-out performances. 

There were lots more who would like 
to see it, Bing knew. So he laid before his 
board of directors a plan: Form a “little 
Met” road company to tour the nation 
playing nothing but Fledermaus. The 
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Tootin’ irons. U.S. fliers will get their rhythm rations. (SEE: Air Force) 


board approved. But, they said, not one 
penny of precious Met money (earmarked 
for the deficit) could be spared. 

Hunting Trip. So Bing himself hit 
the road—up te 52nd Street, where Co- 
lumbia Records Inc., (producer of the 
Met Fledermaus on disks) is housed. 
When he came back, he had most of the 
money he would need, in the shape of a 
no-interest loan from Columbia. Other 
“outside sources” furnished the rest, and 
Bing called the project “as good as set.” 

Probably the Fledermaus troupe will 
start operations next fall with a 30-week 
tour of about 40 cities. Top prices will be 
under $5, compared with $7.20 in New 
York. 

“I hope,” said Bing, “it will be a 
mixture of a first-class Broadway musical 
with Metropolitan Opera musical stand- 
ards.” 

Later, he hinted (perhaps when new 
English-language opera hits were de- 
veloped), the road company might do 
something besides Fledermaus. 


107 a tune 


First went the cup of coffee, then 
the soft drink, the subway ride, the tele- 
phone call. Next thing to go from a nickel 
to a dime, hinted the Music Operators of 
America last fortnight, will be the price 
of playing a record (even The Thing) on 
a juke box. 





NEW, MIRACLE 
ELECTRONIC EAR 
HIDES DEAFNESS 


CHICAGO, (Special)—An amazing 
new electronic ear which hides deaf- 
ness and transmits even whispers 
with startling clarity, has been re- 
vealed by a noted Chicago electronic 
scientist. 


He disclosed that this miraculous 
new discovery has rendered old- 
style hearing aids obsolete almost 
overnight, and brings new hope to 
the 15 million persons in the United 
States who are hard of hearing. 


He reported that this electronic 
ear enables the deaf to hear with- 
out any button showing in the ear 
and without dangling battery wires, 

To acquaint the hard-of-hearing 
readers of Pathfinder with this new 
miracle electronic ear which hides 
deafness, full details are described 
in a fascinating booklet, “New 
Discoveries to Help the Deaf Hear.” 
It will be sent free in a plain wrap- 
per to anyone who requests it. Ad- 
dress: Electronic Research Director, 
1450 West 19th Street, 3164 Beltone 
Building, Chicago 8, Ill. A penny 
postcard will do. 


Advertisement 







BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 
Precision ground lenses 





Send check or money order. $ 48 pos 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB-20 oats 
438 Asylum St. Hartford 3, Conn. 


now can be 
beaten / 


Modern, scientific Pin-Worm 
remedy perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, spe- 
cialists in worm medicines for over 
100 years. 

To get rid of Pin-Worms, these ugly 
pests must be destroyed in the large 
intestine where they live and multiply. 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge does just this 
because of a scientific enteric coating 
that carries the tablets intact into the 
bowels. Then Jayne’s modern, medi- 
cally-gpproved ingredient kills Pin- 
Worms and relieves the tormenting, 
embarrassing rectal itch. 

So don’t take chances with this 
highly contagious condition. It can 
cause serious trouble and often spreads 
rapidly through entire families. At the 
first sign of Pin-Worms ask your drug- 
gist for Jayne's P-W and follow the 
simple directions. 


JAYNE'S\P\for Pin-Worms 
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Let this booklet be your guide to 
a delightful vacation in the romantic} 
Province de Québec—where 
all summer sports are at their best 
—where you will be welcomed 
with French-Canadian 
hospitality in comfortable, 
modern inns and hotels. 


uébec 


Write today for your free copy of this booklet to: The 
Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Quebec 
City, Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


HELP WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM 
JOURNAL will employ; several 
additional men and women in their 
subscription sales department. If 
you have a car, you may qualify for 
this pleasant, profitable work. No 





experience necessary. Write today, 
giving your qualifications. 
Address: 


Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, PATHFINDER Building 
1323 “M“ Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 





Vegetable Laxative 
“Works Like Food” 


—says Wisconsin Man 

A letter from a Wisconsin man should interest 
every man or woman who needs heJp in keep- 
ing “regular.” This man has used an all-vege- 
table laxative, Nature’s Remedy, for 35 years. 
He states his bowels were in such bad condition 
he had to take more at the start, but now only 
takes 4 to tablet. He says Nature’s Remedy 
works just like food, never any bad effects. He 
is only one of many thousands who have found 
wonderful, gentle relief in Nature’s Remedy. 
Get a 25c box of Nature’s Remedy from your 
druggist. If it doesn’t prove the best laxative 
you ever used, send the box back to us and we 
will refund your money plus postage. Nature’s 
Remedy NR Tablets. 
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You don't have to live in a garret 


One prize poet is an insurance executive 


Wallace Stevens, at 71, has been 
vice-president of the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Co. for 16 years. He is a 
big man, with a ruddy face and close- 
cropped white hair. He moves deliberate- 
ly and speaks gently. 

Usually he is in his office at 690 
Asylum Avenue, Hartford, before 9 a.m. 
and stays there till 4:30. Three weeks 
ago, however, he took Tuesday off and 
went to New York. There, at 5:30 p.m., 
he sat with several hundred other people 
in a Hotel Commodore ballroom and 
heard his name announced by loud- 
speaker. Then he got up, walked to the 
platform at the end of the room and re- 
ceived the 1951 National Book Award 
for poetry. 

This was Stevens’s third major po- 
etry award in a year. The others were the 
Bollingen Prize and the gold medal of 
the Poetry Society of America. All three 
were for the same volume, The Auroras 
of Autumn (Knopf: $3), his sixth book 
since 1923. 

Stevens calls his poetry “my way of 
making the world palatable,” and he 
thinks a poet’s function is reflective: 
“What he derives from his generation, he 
returns to his generation, as best he can.” 
What Stevens returns to his generation 
reflects nothing of the tight, orderly 
world of insurance executives. It is a 
world of ideas hurrying a litile too fast 
to be understood; of vivid pictures never 
quite connected; of moods always slight- 
ly beyond analysis: 

If there is a man white as marble 
Sits in a wood, in the greenest part, 
Brooding sounds of the images of death. 


So there is a man in black space 

Sits in nothing that we know, 

Brooding sounds of river noises... . 
* * *& 


Few other people, it’s a safe bet, 
share Dr. J. Y. Henderson’s chief ambi- 
tion. He wants to perform a Caesarean 
operation on a lion or a tiger. 

When Henderson was a little boy 
and had just seen his first circus, he told 
his mother: “I am going to be a vet- 
erinarian when I grow up, and I am going 
to work for Ringling Bros. Circus.” A 
couple of decades later, sure enough, 
when he was practicing veterinary medi- 
cine in Shreveport, La., he had a midnight 
telephone call. It was John Ringling 
North. Henderson went to work for him 
and has been at it ever since, caring for 
the circus’s 700 valuable animals. 

His story, in Circus Doctor (Little, 
Brown: $3.50), hasn’t a dull spot in it. 
His second day at work (his previous ex- 
perience was limited to farm animals and 
pets) he had to amputate a black bear’s 
two broken toes. Later the same week he 





Circus Doctor 
Check-up. Doc Henderson’s other pa- 
tients had teeth, claws and tempers. 


figured out a way to apply splints to a 
lion which had fallen from a pedestal 
and broken its jaw. 

He kept on being busy. Circus ani- 
mals are healthier than wild ones, but 
only because they’re kept that way. 
Horses and chimpanzees get stomach ul- 
cers. Giraffes get tuberculosis. Elephants 
suffer from foot trouble, paralyzed trunks 
and constipation (treatment: one gallon 
of linseed oil). Lions and leopards get 
sinusitis, especially in Philadelphia. 

Even psychosomatic illness appears: 
One performing mare always got so nerv- 
ous before an audience that she broke out 
in welts. (Henderson cured her with anti- 
histamines.) And there are freak acci- 
dents: Another horse, waiting for a pa- 
rade, caught its hind foot in its mouth 
and couldn’t get it out. 

Sometimes Henderson was scared, 
but he found it did no harm as long as he 
didn’t let the animals know it. (He 
doesn’t believe they can “smell” fear.) In 
fact, courage is one of the basic ingre- 
dients in running a circus. The only gun 
in the whole caravan, so far as Henderson 
could find out, was in the pay wagon. 

* & 


Manés Sperber, a Berlin psycholo- 
gist, was arrested by the Nazis in 1933, 
escaped and worked four years with the 
Communist underground. Then he 
couldn’t stand them any longer, either, 
but meanwhile he gathered material for 
The Burned Bramble (Doubleday: 
$3.95). Author Sperber has written an ex- 
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citing and probably important novel. 

Marxist villains even more sinister 
(if less serious) and far quicker with 
their guns, lurk behind every corner in 
Judgment on Deltchev (Knopf: $3). 
This is the first spy story in 10 years by 
Eric Ambler (A Coffin for Dimitrios, 
Journey into Fear, etc.), who is still just 
about the best in the business. 

* x * 

The success of The Baby and Office 
Zoo prompted a flood of picture books 
with incongruous captions, mostly awful. 
Charles Viret, however, really has hit the 
jackpot with And So’s Your Anti- 
macassar (Crowell: $1.50). His pictures 
are Victorian prints and statuary (see 
cut) of melodramatic nature, his captions 
witty 20th Century. 

* & & 

A modern Scottish laird goes sud- 
denly feudal and locks a dozen English 
hikers in his dungeon in The Monarch 
of the Glen (Houghton Mifflin: $3). 
The National Union of Hikers accepts 
the challenge, sends reinforcements and 
the fray is on. This is Compton Macken- 
zie’s 66th book and it is even funnier 
than his 65th, which was Tight Little 
Island. 

Life is a good deal more fun in the 
Scottish highlands than between East 
50th and 60th Streets in Manhattan, 
which Ilka Chase correctly locates as 


E+ “No, really, I'm determined to do something |g 
useful—let me open the can.” H 





And So’s Your Antimacassar 


New York 22 (Doubleday: $3). In 
these parts—in this novel—$20,000 a year 
is a modest income, mothers and daugh- 
ters fall in love with the same young man 
and fathers yearn soulfully for golden- 
haired young social workers. It’s glamor- 
ous, but depressing. 
*% * * 

For anyone who takes seriously the 
phrase “Know your enemy,” almost a 
must is the Geography of Russia 
(Wiley: $6.50) by N. T. Mirov, ex-Rus- 
sian explorer, now an American geog- 
raphy professor. He knows not only Rus- 
sia, but also Russians (who are about 20 
different nations in one) and has jammed 
362 pages with facts about them. 
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KAWNEER ENTRANCES 


ARE A LIFETIME INVESTMENT IN 


CUSTOMER COMFORT 


THE 


COMPANY 
Architectural Metal Products 
Store Front Metals 
Aluminum Roll-Type Awnings 


Metal Entrances 
Aluminum Facing Materials 





Handsome Kawneer Aluminum Entrances modernize 
the exterior or interior of any type of building— 
whether retail, commercial, institutional or industrial. 

Smooth, easy operation and economical mainte- 
nance result from precision workmanship. 

Now is the time to start modernization plans—so 
write today for the new Kawneer book “How to Mod- 
ernize Your Store Front.’ The Kawneer Company, 
Dept. PF-70, 1105 N. Front St., Niles, Mich. 


For Stores + Restaurants + Schools + Hospitals + Factories + Hotels + Office Buildings, etc. 
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YOURS - ++ A FULL LIFE 
THROUGH HEARING 
with RADIOEAR Hearing Aids 


Open Your Life to the 
Sounds You Love! 


The voices of family and friends 

... Church services ... music... 

radio—hear them truly ...clearly 
. . with Radioear. 


Experience a NEW KIND of Hearing 


No other hearing aid is like the all-magnetic Radioear. 
Radioear restores the happiness of hearing. With Radioear, 
you can easily hear over the phone, anywhere . . . at any 
time. Radioear screens out undesirable noises . . . lets 
you hear those wanted sounds more clearly. 

Radioear is exceptionally quiet. Lovely and compact, 
it gives you super-power or moderate power . . . adjustable 
microphone response. 


GET the key to YOUR Hearing Problem 
SEND COUPON NOW! 


FREE "sets: Sy 











“1 
E. A. MYERS & SONS P ; 
PITTSBURGH 16, PA. Please send me, with- ' 
out obligation, your latest hearing aid digest to ' 
help me solve my own particular hearing problem. 1 

' 
Name_ } 

' 
Address___ i 





we - ee 


“ORA is a wonderful 
product, and doesn’t 
harm dentures,” says Mrs. Lena 
Crockett, Baltimore, Md. 





31 ORA sae Fase 
| Dontee Claomses TEETH! 


Brushing can 
ruin dentures. 
Clean yours with ORA, made es- 
pecially for this purpose. Easy, 
quick. Simply leave denture in 
solution for 15 minutes or over- 
night. Denture comes out spar- 
kling clean. ORA is pure. Guaran- 
teed not to harm dentures. Re- 
moves tobacco stains. Join the 
thousands who have switched to 
ORA. All druggists. 


A product of 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 
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Now you can 


EPLACE 


that fuel-wasting, 
troublesome oil burner 


WITH 


long lasting —!low pressure 


OILO-MATIC 


Nd 






— 


NOW that the heating season is over, do some- 
thing about those outrageous fuel bills and 
that trouble you've been having! Install OIL- 
O-MATIC...and you'll be amazed at the low 
cost of wonderful, clean, convenient oil heat. 


OIL-O-MATIC BURNS THE HOTTER OILS (cataly- 
tics)! More heat per gallon—/ewer gallons per 
heating season! 


OIL-O-MATIC MEASURES OIL DROP BY D-R-O-P. 
No uncontrolled flow that wastes your heat- 
ing dollars! 


OIL-O-MATIC ... LASTS A LIFETIME! Of ALL 
Oil-O-Matics installed in the past 20 
years, over 90% are still operating 
with trouble-free performance. 


* 
Edition 

Get the new 1951 
g oll BURNER BUYER'S GUIDE 


ct-filled booklet 


H Revised, fa w developments in a 
i tells eer. fuels and equi row for There 
' “s ” (Bette 
neeree me Oe in Oil Burners: ier - 
! isa BIG Yo : loca’ 1-0 Matic < abet Se 
yet, an pyres listed in thes 
1! your ook under “Oil Bur 
P 
ision 
i1-O-Matic Div 
’ ia pan « wabems Corporation 
| Bloomington, IMlinois ates -" 
| Please send new cathe on we a 
rhe ere 
BIG d 
“There is @ 


© eee 
aoe 
| Address. tate pus 


wien, 


WILLIAMS | 


JL0MATI 






COMPLETE UNITS 


.-+ for homes of all sizes 
- ++ for all types of heating 
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the heavy heating season is over! . 
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Fission Story 


Astoria, Ore., Jan. 31 (INS)— 
Fish caught near the Hanford atomic 
energy plant have a clean bill of 
health. They do not absorb enough 
radioactivity to be dangerous to eat. 


Little fish, I’m fairly sure 

They caught you with a Geiger lure. 

Although it sounds incredible, 

I hear that you are edible. 

And since I find you on my plate, 

Go right ahead and radiate; 

I read the papers and I know, 

That yours is just a healthy glow. 
—D.S. Halacy Jr. 

: © * 

Fur coats and trips to Florida have 
made it hot for certain Washingtonians. 
= e . 

Recent proceedings in Congress have 
been watched with great interest by 


UMTeen-agers. 


‘Skin Game 


With prestige beginning to shrink, 
The RFC stands on the brink; 
The smell of decay 
Is why people say, 
“Fulbright is not trapping just mink!” 
—Howard Haynes 
se * 7 
Now that ex-Foreign Minister Cle- 
mentis has been found and jailed, it’s ob- 
4 | vious that someone failed to cache a 
} Czech. 
. 7 o 
i Now is the time for all good men 
Ul to worry about which hand Truman will 
| use to pitch the first baseball of the 
§| season. 





e . ” 
It’s all right for an athlete to know 


the score, but not before the game is 
played. 


. o . 
Washington has many opinions but, 
apparently, too few exceptions. 





Herbram for Pathfinder 
“One is on the draft board and the other, 
I believe, is a butcher.” 


Some men are well liked by the 
young people in their community; others 
are on the draft board. 

” e + 
Hoop snakes: Basketball gamblers. 
« ° o 

HST recommends raising 

rates. What! Surely not on letters! 


postal 


Quips 


President Truman tells a_ para- 
trooper that he has always wanted to 
jump out of an airplane. He probably 
feels it would be a welcome change from 
jumping out of the frying pan.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

° oe 

Folks in Denmark are smoking 
“Truman” cigars. Must be the kind that 
burn up fast and explode.—Phoenix 
Gazette. 

a - es 

Men’s suits may lack vests next year. 
Won’t need _ pockets, either.—Dallas 
News. 





Linn for Pathfinder 


“They say conditions are awful back home! They’re increasing taxes!” 


PATHFINDER 
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Not since Pearl Harbor 
have YOUR TIRES been so important! 


EVERY MOTORIST REMEMBERS the years after Pearl Harbor, when 
many learned too late the importance of tire care in stretching 
tire mileage. Today, you can make your tires last longer... give 
you more driving safety... by taking these few simple steps: 


1. Check tire pressures often 4. Rotate tires every 5000 miles 
Your Seiberling dealer has a chart which Your Seiberling dealer will gladly show 
shows the best pressures for your car. you how to rotate your tires, or do it for 
Check your tires with his accurate gauges. you quickly and economically. 

2. Have wheel alignment tested 3. Have tires inspected frequently 
Faulty wheel alignment causes rapid, Seiberling tire experts are trained to 
uneven tread wear. Have the front end detect tire trouble before it happens... 
of your car tested by an expert. to help you prevent costly accidents. 

3. Have tires properly balanced Remember... 

Exclusive with Seiberling, “Built-In” High speeds cause dangerous heat and 
balancing will last for years...add rapid tread wear. Moderate speeds mean 
thousands of miles to the life of your tires. extra miles for your tires. 


SEIBERLING 


Makers of Americas Finedl Fires and Fitbes 





Here’s how we can help you: The Seiberling 
dealer nearest you is a tire expert. Let him add 
thousands of miles to your present tires ...and plan 
ahead for the new tires you will eventually need. 


TE 
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/Wederr..yet lime Coated 


EAUTY and lasting service are 
B assured in fixtures and fittings iden- 
tified by the Kohler mark. 
~The Cosmopolitan Bench Bath, with 
useful seat, comfortable slope end and 
flat, safe bottom, is of non-flexing iron, 
cast for rigidity and coated with Kohler 
enamel. 
The Gramercy vitreous china lavatory 


has an unobstructed shelf, built-in soap 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


dishes. Surfaces are glass-hard, easy to 
clean. Kohler chromium-plated brass 
fittings are efficient, reliable. 

The Niedecken Mixer serving the bath 
has a single handle for safe, easy control 
of water temperature for shower or tub. 

Consult your Kohler dealer on selec- 
tions for bathroom, washroom, kitchen 
or laundry. 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. Estab. 1873. 








Send for Booklet D-10 
illustrated in color, show- 
ing arrangements of fix- 
tures and fittings in mod- 
ern settings. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES © HEATING EQUIPMENT © ELECTRIC PLANTS © AIR-COOLED ENGINES * PRECISION PARTS 


